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THE DEATH OF GENIUS. 
Tae death of no individual occurring in our city for many 
years has excited so deep and heartfelt a sensation of regret as 
that of George Steers. It seems to us incredible that a man 
upon whom was centered the approving gaze of the world, and 
whose peaceful triumphs were adding new glory to our national 
fame, could become a victim of a commonplace accident, and 
from perfect health and the pride of manhood be almost instantly 
shrouded in death. The conclusion seems strange and unsatis- 
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factory. The hopes of the thousands of our citizens who take 
pride in the triumphs of American genius, and looked to George 
Steers as a hero, and drew a bright vista in the future, antici- 
pating, under his command, naval triumphs as brilliant as those 
of. Decatur or Perry, have become suddenly, strangely disap- 
pointed, and awaken as from an unpleasant dream—for while 
the reason asserts the catastrophe, the imagination and the affec- 
tions refuse to be convinced. Years may roll on, and we shall 
never be satisfied that his great mind, his noble genius, are no 
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more—that his great American heart has ceased to beat. But a 
few months since Steers pointed out to us the keel and ribs of 
the Niagara ; she progressed to completion, and we stood by his 
side asthe mighty hull, so full of beauty and power, glided into 
its native element, and sat queenlike upon a tributary of old 
Atlantic’s wave. The artist, in the very acme of his triumph, 
was as modest as a child, and as the united cheers of ten thousand 
spectators rent the air, he endeavored to shrink from observation, 
and become personally lost in the crowd of heaving, exultant 
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human beings that surrounded him. Relieved from the precmnee 
of observers, and standing on the deck of the newly-born ship 
he walked over the vast area, pointed out the advantages he cal- 
culated would be gained by her construction, imagined the stars 
and stripes floating aloft, and then coming to the immense em- 
brasures, in his glowing imaginings he ran out the tremendous 
guns intended for the Niagara’s armament, and asked, with a 
proper glow of pride, « what vessel could successfully dispute her 
supremacy on her ocean home ?’’ It was a sublime spectacle thus 
to witness the great commander triumphant upon his own deck— 
it was a new thing to behold a victory so complete, so mighty in 
its results, unaccompanied by the shedding of blood, unstained 
by a single aggressive act. We admired, nay, venerated, the man, 
and inwardly thanked Heaven that among all our national bless- 
ings we could reckon the wealth of the constructive mind of 
George Steers, who was so eminently adding lustre to our 
acknowledged supremacy of the seas, and thus culminating under 
our glorious flag not only the largest marine in the world, but 
also adding the additional graces of specimens unsurpassed in 
excellence of shape, and unapproached in speed. 

Modest as was the hero in the walks of private life, shrinking 
as he did from any public, or even intrusive friendly mark of 
admiration, he labored for great purposes, and, with an untiring 
enthusiasm, consumed the midnight oil in his endeavors to put 
jn form the creations of his active mind. Among mechanica 
¢tiumphs, nothing can be more beautiful than the models of 
George Steers’ ships—they are like the handiwork of Cellini for 
delicacy of execution, and yet, like the torso of Angelo, suggest 
mighty results. It was in the closet—in the retiracy of his 
modest work-shop, that Steers solved the mighty problems which 
enter into naval architecture, and speculating, like another 
Franklin or Laplace, upon the laws of nature, studied to over- 
come friction in propelling the weighty argosies through the great 
deep; and so perfectly did he enter into the arcana of nature’s 
inmost temples, that every step of progress he made was through 
means sublimely simple, and accomplished amid a halo of the 
most perfect beauty. His ships, like all master works of art, seem 
to be born of inspiration—the intense labor which produced them 
is entirely lost sight of in the suggestion that they are the result 
alone of a creative power. 

Who will ever fogget the announcement “ that the yacht Ame- 
rica hafl beaten the world !’"—had asserted the superiority of our 
mechanical skill upon England’s vantage ground, As the electric 
wires everywhere burned with the welcome news, the cry was 
caught up by millions, and congratulations of joy went ‘reverber- 
ating from the sterile hills of New England until they were an- 
swered back from the orange-grove fields of the distant Miss- 
issippi. George Steers felt this appreciative spirit on the part of 
his countrymen, but it caused no pride, no relaxation of effort ; 
his only response was, “I wish to do something better ;” “ if 
my past labors have been successful, they will tend to inspire 
confidence for still greater triumphs.” At the time of his death, 
George Steers had overcome every obstacle; not only were 
«merchant princes” glad to supply capital to carry forward his 
vast plans for the improvement of our ships, but foreign govern- 
ments were beginning to court his influence—even the Czar of 
Russia, amid all the allurements of his prospective coronation, 
found time to honor our “ rfifaster builder”’ with imperial tokens 
of esteem, and yet all this wonderful promise of George Steers’ 
life is in a moment obliterated ; the past can alone be referred to» 
and we are compelled to judge’of the grandeur of the edifice, 
simply by the ruins that are preserved for our beholdipg. Like 
another Fulton, he was denied the witnessing of his own tri- 
umphs; as another Nelson, he fell upon the threshold of victory. 

Let a proud monument to his memory rise among the beautiful 
temples erected in our silent city of the dead. Let art combine 
her magic spells to create in the solid marble something worthy of 
the genius of George Steers; but let it ever be remembered with 
humility, that whatever the sculptor may produce—whatever 
panegyric the mind may utter—however genius may combine to 
do his memory honor—let it be remembered, that the gigantic 
Niagara will ever be a superior and unsurpassed evidence of his 
superiority than all other things combined to do him honor will 
ever produce—and that that ship, as she breasts the gale, meets 
the coming storm, and, with her armament, drowns the muttering 
thunders of Jove himself, will proclaim, not only to our own 
countrymen, but to distant lands, how deeply we have suffered, 
how great a calamity has fallen upon the nation and the world, 
in the sudden and unlooked-for death of George Steers. 


HON. N. P. BANKS.—MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, WALL 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


On Thursday afternoon, September 25th, the Hon. N. P. Banks, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, made a political speech 
from the steps of the Merchants’ Exchange, Wall street. A vast 
crowd attended, thousands attracted by their sympathy with the 
political sentiments of the orator, and thousands instigated by curi- 
osity. A great deal of feeling was elicited from the fact that Mr. 
Simeon Baldwin, President of the Merchants’ Exchange, refused, 
individually, the use of the steps of the Exchange to the friends of 
Mr. Banks, his decision being overruled by the directors. Nothing, 
in our opinion, deserves more encouragement than public speaking 
by the friends of the different candidates now before the people for 
President, but we heartily condemn any attempt to involve the com- 
mercial relations of this great country in political partisanship; we 
therefore think it best, on principle, to consider Wall street too good 
or too bad for politics, and best to keep it out of the street altogether. 
The meeting on the occasion of Mr. Banks’ speaking, was organized 
by the appointment of R. H. M‘Curdy, Esq., as president, and 
twenty-one vice-presidents, inc&iding the names of some of the 
most respectable merchants of our gtty. Mr. Banks was introduced 
amid loud cheers, and spoke for more than an hour with great clear- 
ness and self-possession. Our fine picture of him, published at the 
time he was running for the Speakership, made his personal appear- 
ance quite familiar to the assembled multitude. 


The ae has revealed upon the surface of the planet Mars 
the outlines of continents tinged with a dull red, seas distinguished 
by their greenish shades, and white spots near its poles. The mass 
of this planet is estimated to be about seven and a half times less 


than our globe, while its density presents the remarkable fact of 
being about three and three-quarters that of water. 





; , LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
KUROPE. 


By the arrival of the steamship Baltic, at this port, September 29th, 
four days later advices from Europe. Estientian ot thi Peake aad 
yng the attention of the and 
seems to be decided as to the course which the 
ts e in regard to them. The question will no doubt 
remain in abeyance until the reassembling of the Congress, which will 
shortly meet for the organization of the government of the Principalities. In 
matters remain for the present in a quiescent state. The O’Donneil ad- 
ministration is, however, in a shaky condition, the Cabinet being divided on 
the question of the constitution of the Senate. It is pfoposed that this body 
shall be composed of an unlimited number of members a geey for life b 
the crown. is was the system of 1845, but it is not likely that the Spanis 
ple will submit to its revival. Gonzalez Bravo is spoken of as the new 
Minis to Washington. Louis Napoleon and his Empress lately paid a visit 
to St. Sebastian, and were enthusiastically received by the population. Prince 
Adalbert and his bride are on a visit to their Majesties at Biarritz. The Czar’s 
manifesto on the occasion of his coronation accords an amnesty to the — 
offenders of 1826 and 1831, and relieves all the Jews of the Empire from the 
special burdens of the recruitment by which they were still oppressed. The 
Diet of Denmark is convoked for an extra session on the 4th, to receive com- 
munications from the government on the subject of the Sound dues. Russia 
has opened negotiations with the Porte for permission to send ten vessels of 
war from the Baltic to the Bosphorus, for the coasting service of the Black Sea. 
A severe shock of an earthquake had been experienced at Schemacka, in 
the Caucasus. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Our advices from Panema are interesting. It was expected there that the 
election of Governor would not be concluded without trouble, but the presence 
of the United States war vessels in port seems to have had a salutary effect. 
The country, however, was by no means tranquil, On the 19th of September 
it was publicly announced that Calvo, the conservative candidate, was elected, 
and it was gréatly feared that his inauguration would be attended by serious 
Cisturbanees, A fortnight’s later news is received by the Illinois from the 
South Pacific. A revolution had been attempted in Peru, but in states like 
Peru, where revolutions are of semi-annual occurrence, an unsuccessful one 
excites but little interest. We have also some later intelligence from Nicara- 
gua. It was reported that Walker had executed a number of his officers and 
men for insubordination. The rumor that Dr. Livingston, ex-Consul of the 
United States, had been*executed, proves to have been untrue. The Doctor 
had simply undergone a term of imprisonment. 


DOMESTIC. 
KANSAS. 


WE have news from Kansas to the 20th of September. The Terri- 
tory was somewhat tranquil. Gen. Lane reached Nebraska City, September 
18th. The border was closed against the Free-State mea going and returning. 
The election took place on the lst of October. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The United States mail steamship Illinois, with the California mail of Sept. 5, 
and $1,867,148 in treasure on freight, arrived at port, Sept. 27. The news from 
California is not important, and, when compared with our fortnightly dis- 
patches during the last four months, does not possess much interest. On the 
2ist, 22nd and 23rd of August, the rooms of the Vigilance Committee were 
thrown open and were visited by an immense concourse of spectators. They 
have dissolved their organization and returned to the duties of private life. 
Our accounts from the mines are favorable, and business in general is repre- 
sented as being in a prosperous condition. The different political parties are 
making vigorous preparations for the approaching elections. On the 27th of 
August, the Republican State Convention met at Sacramento and nominated 
for Congress Ira P. Rankin, of Sacramento, and Thomas Cox, of Plumas. The 
American State Convention met on the 2nd of September. B.C. Whitman, of 
Solano, and A. B. Dibble, of Nevada, were the Congressional nominations. 


ARMY. 


THE resignation of 2nd Lieutenant Francis L. Vinton, Ist Cavalry, 
has been accepted by the President, to take effect September 30, 1856. 





NAVY. 


ORDERS have been received at Norfolk to fit out the sloops-of-war 
Dale and Marion. : 

The United States sloop-of-war Vandalia, Captain Roberts, arrived at*Ports- 
mouth, N. H., August 30th, on her return from a most important cruise in the 
waters of the East, during which she rendered good service on the coasts of 
India, China and Japan. Notes taken during the voyage show that the Van- 
dalia has been absent for a space of time extending over three years, seven 
months and sixteen days, having sailed from Philadelphia in the year 1853. 
She was present for a portion of the time in which our treaty with Japan was 
negotiated, and aided in preserving property during the siege of Shanghae, 
China, for which duty her late commander, Capt. Pope, received a solid token 
of thanks of the merchants resident in that city. Capt. Pope having succeeded 
the late Com. Abbott, of the Maeedonian, First Lieuterilint, now Capt. Rootes, 
took charge of the Vandalia. The vessel lost twenty men by death on her 
voyage, and has brought home as many more invalided. Since she left the 
United States the Vandalia entered eighteen ports in the East, besides touching 
at Rio Janeiro and St. Helena. 





OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Even K., wife of W. E. Channing, Esq., died in Boston last 
week, at the residence of Dr. Walker Channing, at the age of 36 years. The 
deceased wasa daughter of the late Hon. Timothy Fuller, and a sister of Mar- 
garet Fuller, the noted writer. She was a lady of rare accomplishments, and 
was very highly esteemed by a wide circle of friends. 

Hon. Edward Fuller, of Readfield, Me., died on the 26th of September, at the 
age of 74. For more than half a century he had been actively engaged in public 
life. 

DgaTH OF AN Eminent Man.—In another part of our paper will be found two 
articles, one on the death and the other on the funeral of George Steers, the 
great mariné architect, whose decease can only be chronicled as ,a rational 
calamity. 

Ciry Mortaurry.—According to the report of the City Inspector, the deaths 
in the city last week reached 431—a decrease of thirty as compared with the 
week previous. The improvement is attributable to tne diminution of cases 
of diseases of the stomach and other digestive organs. Three ‘cases of yellow 
fever are reported. They occurred in the Fourth Ward. In other respects the 
weekly statement exhibits no feature of special importance. 


MUSIC. 


WPORTEENTH STREET OPERA Hovsy.—This miserably mismanaged 
and exclusively privileged establishment closed last Tuesday evening, Septem- 
ber 30th. The occasion was Max Maretzek’s benefit, and the house, in spite or 
the heavy storm raging, presented a brilliant appearance. As we predicted, 
the beautiful music of ‘‘ L’Etoile du Nord’’ grows rapidly in public favor. The 
enthusiasm has become more earnest and genuine, and the applause more 
hearty on each representation. Hadthe wealthy blockheads who riot in the 
misrule of the affairs of the Academy of Music permitted the continuance of its 
performance, it would have increased in attraction nightly, and would, we feel 
assured, have crowded the house for two or three months to come. Every one 
supposed that Maretzek’s offer would be accepted, and the season so brilliantly 
and fully ed would be continued without interruption. But it 
was not to be; the house is closed and the doors will not again be opened, in al} 
probability, untill the Sheriff, disposing of the property, gives some reasonable 
man the right to enter. On Tuescay evening the public, recognizing the 
energy, ability and faithful services of Max Maretzek, called him before the 
curtain, and the following pointed speech was keenly relished by the audience: 

LaDigs AND GENTLEMEN—On this day, eight years since, did I for the first 
time make my appearance before a New York audience. During those eight 
years I have toiled to earn your approbation, and it is with a feeling of as 
much diffidence as pride that I now ask you to say whether in those eight 
years I have not deserved it. (Loud applause.) But I am about to speak truly 
and plainly. During those eight years I have toiled, but in spite of the public 
favor and generosity, I have not succeeded in my primary object. This was 
the establishment of Italian opera in New York. Various reasons have been 
assigned for the various failures of Italian opera. Sometimes refractory tenors 
have been accused, at other times the exorbitant prices of prima donnas have 
been condemned, and occasionally public judgment has been graciously con- 
tent to censure its own indifference. Ladies and gentlemen, the real reason 
(although sometimes, yet rarely, entered upon) has never been fully appre- 
ciated. It is, in my opinion, the utterly wrong and pernicious principles upon 
which Italian opera has invariably been conducted in New York—principles 
not only completely inconsistent with American feelings and sympathies, but 
inconsistent with those of every capital city at present to be found in conti- 
nental Europe. (Applause.) In every opera house which has been built in 
New York, the privileges of a limited and exclusive body of men have been 
guaranteed. In the Academy of Music this principle has been carried to its 
climax. At the Astor Place opera house the privileged portion of the audience 
at least secured the rent of the house. But here, in the Academy of Music, 
this is not the case. In addition to the enormous rent demanded, the privi- 
leges of a would-be-exclusive party are larger—the claims they make 
upon the manager are more exigent, their terms are harder—their require- 
ments are heavier upon his brain, and his body, his sweat, and his 
toil, than they have ever before been; not but that I am certain that 
the stockholders, as @ body, would be glad to grant all just and rea- 
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upon me. 
Therefore it is that I ask for your judgment. 
and inefficiency more than favorably. 
ere in the to locate 
ve personal as well as public friends, 

, 1 bow myself. As a man, 





to my place in the orchestra. 

In these remarks our readers will perceive that M. Maretzek sustains the 
position we have assumed in relation to the affairs of this establishment. We 
have constantly and unsparingly exposed the grasping meanness, the sharp 
practice of those who will its destinies ; we have shown how the privileges con- 
ferred by holding the stock of the concern have been abused ; how the privi- 
leged tickets have been hawked about for sale, and how the same tickets have 
smuggled into the opera eight or ten men on the same evening, with other 
points equally contemptible, which we need not here repeat. M. Maretzek’s 
reasons for closing the house are based substantially upon the facts we have 
stated in previous articles, which we will briefly reiterate. A rent of $24,000 
annually, and privileged tickets and seats (the best in the house) to the amount 
of $400 per night, every night the house is open. This enormous rent does not 
include license, taxes, insurance, water and other imperative demands. With 
such responsibilities could any manager hope to realize anything out of the 
concern? Max Maretzek concluded that he could not, and yielded the house in 
the full tide of his success. The conditions attached to the lease were, we 
understand, upon a scale of liberality equal to the terms of the lease 
itself ; for instance, the rent was.to be paid monthly, in advance, and the 
receipts of the ‘‘ off-nights’’ were to be handed over to the Board of Directors, 
as security for future rent that might accrue! It was suggested that thé cost 
of gas and fuel burned on the “ off-nights” should be deducted from the re- 
ceipts, (that is, retained by the manager,) but the suggestion was not enter- 
tained. It cannot but be acknowledged that the gentlemen who erected a 
Temple to Art (taking care, by the way, to enshrine themselves permanently 
within it free of all expense) are pretty keen business men; they saw at once 
how the money thus retained for rent that ‘‘ might be due’”’ could be handled 
and turned over and over again as so much per cent. per month for the benefit 
of those whom it might concern, meaning thereby anybody except the manager. 
That they did not find Maretzek a blind and reckless fool, is their misfortune 
and his gain. Their intentions were good, no doubt, but the fox did not catch 
the weasel napping this time, and said intentions must go to increase the pave- 
ment of that particular spot which the atmosphere of Wall street most re- 
sembles. 

In the meantime, Maretzek must look about him, get some new house in New 
York, if possible bring out ‘‘ L’Etoile du Nord’’ afresh, gain new successes and 
bide his time until common sense or the Sheriff opens the way to his re-instal- 
ment in the management of the Opera House in Fourteenth street. 

GERMAN OPERA AT Nipio’s GaRDEN.—The German opera company, after 
repeating ‘‘Stradella’’ once or twice, produced Auber’s beautiful opera, 
‘* Masaniello.”” The cast comprised the principal artists of the company, 
these acquitted themselves fairly and to the best of their ability. The opera 
was generally well done, the orchestra being really admirable and the chorus 
very excellent. It is reported that the management purpose to produce 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio.’ We trust he will not do so with the present company, 
for the principals are not equal to the proper rendering of thé magnificent 
music of Beethoven. It is said that other artists will join the company, so it 
would be advisable to wait until it is in its fullest force and completeness. 

Mapame Cora bE WiLnorst.—This excellent and amiable lady and talented 
vocalist gave her second concert at Niblo’s saloon, on Thursday evening, Oct. 
8rd. She attracted a large and fashionable audience, and met with a success 
fully equal to the brilliant reception at her first concert. She was assisted on 
this occasion by Signori Aliamo, Morino, Mr. Sanderson, and Signor Manzocchi. 
We understand that Mdme. de Wilhorst after giving two or three more con- 
certs in this city, will proceed on an extended tour through the States. We 
have no doubt of her success. Her talents, her romantic story, her count- 
less friends throughout the Union, will insure a profitable result to her laud- 
able enterprise. 

Tue Strakoscu Concert ComPany.—We find it announced that this celebrated 
company, consisting of Madile. Teresa Parodi, Paul Julien, Signor Tiberini, 
Signor Bernardi and Maurice Strakosch, will give a series of grand concerts in 
New York during the present month. They could not have a more favorable 
opportunity. 

THALBERG, THE GREAT Pianist.—Thalberg, the greatest of living piano-forte 
players, is momentarily expected to arrive in New York. He will be accom- 
panied by Madlle. Angri and Vivior, the horn player. We congratulate our 
citizens on the opportunity offered them to hear the inimitable Thalberg. His 
concerts will commence as soon after his arrival as possible. 





THE DRAMA. 


WALLACK’s THEATRE.—After the success of the last week of the fine 
old comedies, some reaction might have been anticipated, but the reappearance 
of the “‘ Fairy Star,’’ Miss Agnes Robertson and Mr. Bourcicault, together with 
the other star members of this most admirable company, served to keep up the 
excitement, and attract crowded an brilliant audiences every night this week. 
Bourcicault’s ‘‘London Assurance’’ has been the staple attraction with the 
following strong cast; Mr. Bourcicault as Dazzle; Miss Agnes Robertson, Grace 
Harkaway; Mrs. Hoey, Lady Gay Spanker; Miss Gannon, Pert; Mr. Blake, Med- 
dle; Mr. Walcott, Sir Hartcourt; Mr. Lester, Charles Courtly; Mr. Burnett, 
Max; and Mr. Peters, Dolly Spanker. With such a cast it was, as might be 
expected, admirable. 

Nreto’s GarpEN.—The celebrated Ravel family, and the other talented and 
popular artists of this establishment, appear every evening not devoted to the 
German opera, in the brilliant fairy pantomime of “Blanche, or the Rival 
Fairies,’’ with other spirited and sparkling performances. Our readers need 
no discrimination to visit this excellent place of amusement. 

BrovGHam’s Bowery THEATRE.—The novelty at this house, during the pre- 
sent week, has been an adoption, by John Brougham, of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
work of fiction, called ‘‘ Dred.’’ The following sketch, which we copy from a 
contemporary, will give our readers an idea of the plot: 

** In the first act we have a scene in an elegant Northern residence, introduc- 
ing the heroine, Nina, (Mme. Ponisi ;) Harry, (McDonough,) a superior slave ; 
Tom Tit, (Denham,) a sort of male Topsy; Mrs. Nesbit, a prim matron, (Mrs. 
Carpenter ;) Old Hundred, a lazy negro coachman, (W. H. Bailey; and nele 
John, (Brougham, ) one of the legitimate stage uncles, who growls at every- 
thing in general, and the laziness and carelessness of the servants in particular. 
The chief point in this act is the announcement of Nina’s flirtations with three 
individuals, and a great shriek for freedom from Harry. The second act intro- 
duces us toa poor white family, who have squatted on Uncle John’s estate, 
with a faithful old negro, Tiff, (Mr. T. D. Rice,) as a servant of all work. The 
wretchedness of this cabin is in strong contrast with the careless waste of 
Nina’s home, which is reproduced in the third act, wherein the action of the 
play properly begins. Miss Nina concludes an engagement matrimonial with a 
‘ philanthropist’ of the name of Clayton, (Duncan,) and there is a grand row 


kicked up by the arrival of Tom Gordon, (Morton,) Nina’s cousin, a 
rather fast, not to say excessively impudent young man. Tom strikes 
his half-brother, the slave Harry, very much to that person’s dis- 
gust, and make’s love to his wife, Lisette (?) (Miss Denham). Harry 


rushes on and assails Tom violently, and is about to be shot down by 
Torn’s friends, when he is protected by the interference of Miss Nina, and the 
drop falls on an effective tableau. The scene in the fourth act is laid in the 
Dismal Swamp, to which Harry and Lisette have escaped by connivance of 
Nina. They are conducted to a safe hiding place by Dred, (C. Clarke,) a fugi- 
tive slave, who quotes an immense quantity of Scripture, and evidently con 
siders himself a sort of avenger of all the wrongs of the slaves. It is in no 
spirit of pleasantry, but rather in a vein of sorrow, that we say that ‘ Dred’ is 
a dreadful bore, and we are obliged to Mr. Brougham for giving us a very inge 
nious dramatic rendering of the slender materials furnished him in the novel 
We will not particularize further than to add that Tom Gordon stirs up the 
neighborhood against Nina and Clayton, and they are compelled to accept 
Dred’s hospitality in the swamp. Tom Gordon pursuing them, is shot by Dred, 
which finishes the fourth act. In the fifth act all hands escape from the swamp 
in a vessel procured by Dred, who is killed in their service.’’ 

Mr. T. D. Rice, John Brougham, Miss Kate Reynolds and Malle. Ponisi were 
admirable in their respective réles, and were loudly and frequently applauded. 
The scenery is most excellent and every care has been taken to render the 
piece effective and attractive. ‘‘Dred’’ has been played every night this week 
to full houses, and will in all probability run for some weeks to come. 

Broapway Vakrerigs.—The little comedians have attracted crowded houses 
every night this week, to witness their performances of ‘‘ The Serious Family,’’ 
with other amusing pieces. Their success continues unabated. 
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FOREIGN MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ITEMS. 


Tx Presse of Brussels states Mdlle. Johanna Wagner, the celebrated 
, was recently married to M. Jochmann, the son of a millionaire of Tilsitt. 
of Verdi’s music insist on the ae ae for per- 


mission to his operas d the ensuing season. It is that he has 
received ids as 180,000fr. in one year for the ‘‘ Trovatore.’’—The copy- 
hold of Vauxhall Gardens has passed into the hands of a gentleman who con- 


templates devoting it to building urposes.—Lindpainter, the well-known musi- 
composer, who died cosines buried the other day with great honors 
at Stuttgardt, where for fifteen years he had honorably filled the important 
i to the grand opera. Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem” was per- 
formed on the ion in pr of the burgomaster, corporation, and 
the notabilities of Stuttgardt. The celebrated Madame Marlow rose 
a bed of sickness, and came upon crutches to sing the first so 0 
; and Pischek gave up engagements at Frankfort-on-the-Maine and Ham- 
di for the sake of taking part in this last affecting tribute to a departed 
er artist. The ‘‘Requiem’’ was admirably executed, but on one 
occasion the convulsive sobs of Madame Marlow, whose emotion temporarily 
overpowered her, made a most painful impression upon the assembly.— 
The Italian theatre at Paris, it is stated, was to be opened on the 2d of Octo- 
ber. The following are the chief artistes announced, but we heard that others 
of eminence are likely to be added : Mesdames Alboni, Frezzolini, Fioriantini, 
Valle and Piccolomini ; MM. Mario, Mathieu, Carrion, Balestra, Luchesi and 
Sohero—six tenors ! The last-named artiste has been much heard in the 
saloons of Paris, and is said to possess a voice of delicious =: and a style 
recalling that of the prince of tenors, Rubini. The bassi and baritones are Gra- 
ziani, Corsi, Ange! , Nerini, and the buffo of last season, Zucchini. On the 
whole, a strong company. Corsi is a baritone of high merit, and is reported as 
an actor to be not inferior to Georgio Ronconi.—Signer Salvini, a distinguished 
Italian actor and director, is in treaty with M. Calzado for the Italian theatre, 
at Paris, for a month at the close of the summer next year. He pro- 
to bring a more complete troupe than that which accompanies Mdme. 
Ristori whose great success has doubtless led to this projected enterprise.— 
Mr. J. r, Murdoch, an American actor of considerable talent, has arrived in 
London, and will shortly appear at the West end theatres.—Hardly a week 
in which drama or opera, player or singer, author or idea-monger, do not 
figure in the courts of Paris; but of late the trials have been more numerous than 
ever. Among others we notice a dispute betwixt Sig. Liguoro and the present 
management of the Italian Opera at Paris,—which has taken fright, it seems 
at the contract entered into by its predecessor, to produce a certain Trilogia 
Dantesea, the ambitious nature of which composition has been already adverted 
to in the Atheneum. Signor di Liguoro applied for damages, or ‘‘ pressure 
from above,’’ to compel the new management to bring his work to light. The 
court decided on awarding Signor de Liguoro 801. of damages against Signor 
Salvi, the ex-manager by whom the contract was made ;—but condemned him 
to bear the expense of the action against M. Calzado, Signor Salvi’s successor. 
—Then we find the Société Henrichs—which prevents musicians from having 
their tunes sung without authority in cafés, smaller concerts, or elsewhere— 
accomplishing a seizure at once of those entertainments in the Elysian Fields, 
where a blue, and a white, and a yellow lady, with one black-bearded gentle- 
man, (generally comic,) and, if the establishment thrive, a harp or a corne’-a- 
piston, make shrill, but not sad noises, calling themselves music, on Sundays 
and holidays. The proprietor had got 601. into arrears with his authors, and 
was visited —— yy third trial, setting forth the secrets of collabora- 
tion, is more French and curious even than these. This was the contest 
betwixt M. le Marquis de Prato d’Armesano and I] Conte Pietro Adol{ridi 
Tadini, on grounds like the following : The Marquis, it appears, had contracted 
with the Count to write five melodramas, price 401. each,—the Count to find 
the ideas, the Marquis strictly to follow them, and merely (says the official 
report) ‘‘ to be eee for purity of style and the harmony of verse.’”’ The 
work was to bear the count’s name, and two-fifths of it,—a ‘‘Ruy Blas’’ and 
an ‘‘ Ettore Fieramosca,’’—were produced, in entire agreement with the con- 
ventions. On delivering Nos. 3 and 4,—‘‘The Count of Montreuil’ and the 
‘‘Chevalier de Bourbon,’’—the marquis resolved to have his share in the 
glory, and demanded of the Tribunal de Commerce to justify him in forcing his 
name before the public, as the count’s better half. A pleasant case of partner- 
ship, truly! The court declared its incompetence to deal with the matter.— 
M. Meyerbeer is now in Paris, waiting, it is said, the result of the debut of 
Madame Borghi-Mamo in ‘‘ Le Prophéte,’’ ere he determines whether to give 
to the great musical theatre ‘‘L’Africaine,’’ or, failing this, the new comic 
opera, without chorus, and with only three vocalists, which he has completed, 
to the ra Comique. Of any intentions on his part to essay an oratorio we 
hear no longer a whisper.—The negotiations with Clara Novello and the Handel 
and Haydn Society, of Boston, have failed, and she will not visit America this 
season.—A gigantic organ is just being built by Merklin, Schultze & Co., Brus- 
sels, for the cathedral in Murcia, Spain. It is to have sixty-four stops, 
four manuals and two octaves of pedals. A great improvement has 
been secured in the touch, which resembles that of an Erard piano.— 
Meyerbeer is at Spa; Jenny Lind Goldschmidt and Rossini at Kessengen.— 
We hear that the object of the preservation of the house in which Shakespeare 
is said to have been born is about to be effectually accomplished, by the bounty 
of a gentleman of the name of John Shakespeare, (who claims to be a descend- 
ant collaterally from the poet,) resident not far from the neighborhood of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. He has given no less a sum than between £2,000 and 
£3,000, in order that the small edifice in Henley street may be separated 
from other buildings, and put in a condition to resist, as far as possible, the 
inroads of time. The money has actually, as we hear, been paid over to certain 
trustees, we believe forming at present the principal members of the Corpora- 
tion of Shakespeare’s native town. It will be in the recolléction of our readers 
that the house in Henley street was some time since bought for the nation by 
subscription, the trustees of the fund having been the present Earl of Carlisle, 
(then Lord Morpeth,) the late Mr. Amyot, Mr. Payne Collier, and Dr. Thomson, 
of Stratford : if we are not misinformed, the sanction of Lord Carlisle has 
already been requested, with reference to the disposal of the new fund so liber- 
ally contributed by Mr. John Shakespeare, and his lordship has replied, that 
he shall be perfectly satisfied with whatever Mr. Payne Collier and Dr. Thomson 
may determine. We apprehend, however, that the particular mode in which 
the new fund is to be applied must rest chiefly with the trustees of that fund. 
We have every confidence that the best advice will be obtained, both as to the 
isolation of the house in Henley street and as to the most eligible means of pre- 
serving every atom of the original fabric. The chief reason for this isolation is, 
of course, the security of the building from fire: at present, as everybody is 
aware, the dwelling is joined by old houses on each side. It seems probable 
that the modern improvements in the use and application of glass will enable 
the trustees to secure the small edifice from the injurious effects of the atmos- 
p. A fund for the preservation of the house has long been wanted, and 
lor that most desirable purpose one zealous individual has now contributed 
nearly as much as was subscribed by the whole nation for the purchase of the 
building and the ground on which it is erected.—Mr George Payne is giving an 
entertainment in land—*‘‘ Brother Jonathan, or a Tour through America.”’ 
At the close, he distributes, by lottery tickets, upwards of one hundred gifts, 
including a gold watch and chain, service of plate, work-boxes, writing desks, 
brooches, rings, bracelets, etc. 
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ITEMS OF ALL SORTS. 


It is rumored that Strakosch contemplates building a large theatre 
in Chicago.—Mr. Burnett, of Wallack’s, has been prevented from playing since 
Tuesday, in ee ence of severe illness, that at one time threatened to result 
in partial paralysis. He is recovered now, we are happy to hear, and will re- 
appear to-morrow.—The St. Louis papers say that North, the circus manager, 
made $20,000 in the month of August.—J. H. Robinson has made a sensation 
in Boston by si a comic song called ‘‘The Rat Catcher’s Daughter.’’— 
Capt. Mayne Reid has written a new Indian drama for Mrs. J. W. Wallack, Jr., 
which is to be acted in England.—George Ince has leased the Baltimore Museum 
—manager, Walter Leman.—The Florences have played a splendid engagement 
in Chicago. Wyzeman Marshall is playing the legitimate at the National Theatre; 
Mr. and Mrs. Plunkett are the present stars at the Howard Atheneum; Miss 
Logan is still at the Museum, and a new play, entitled ‘“ Retribution,’’ has been 
produced at the Beston Theatre.—The Keller troupe have made a hit with 
their tableaux in Philadelphia.—J. W. Wallack, Jr., is playing in Rochester.— 
Louisa Reeder, the actress, has written a book entitled ‘*Ourrer Lyle, or the 
Stage in Romance, and the — in Reality.”” Itis now in press.—Lola Montes 
has made a larger addition to her list of characters. It comprises Mrs. Chil- 
m in ‘‘ The Morning Call,’’ Fanny in ‘‘The Eton Boy,’ Duchess de Char- 

tres in “‘ The Follies of a Night,’’ Cleopatra in ‘*Antony and Cleopatra,’’ (farce, ) 
and Rosalie in ‘‘ Maidens Beware.”’—F. B. Goodrich, alias ‘ Dick Tinto,” in con- 
nection with F. L. Warden, has just completed a five act comedy, entitled 
‘‘ Fascination.’’—The Columbus Theatre opens on the 6th of October, with 
Maggie Mitchell as its star.—The National circus and the theatre, Philadelphia, 
will open for the winter season on the first Monday in November, Mr. J. B. 
Addis, stage ma r. Among the engagements for the stock company are Mrs. 
H.C. Ryner, Mrs. k Drew, Mrs. Bradshaw, Miss Kate Arnold, Miss France; 
Messrs. G. W. Arnold, H. C. Ryner, Proctor, Thompson, &c.—Mr. J. B. Howe, 
who was at Wallack’s ‘“‘garden’’ last summer, has copyrighted seven new 
pieces which he claims to have written. Two of these, entitled “The Execu- 
tioner of France ”’ and “‘ The Saracen,’”’ will be produced at Willard’s theatre, 
, this season.—It is denied that there is any truth in the rumor of Mr. 
Marshall’s having become the lessee of the new theatre, erecting by Trimble, 
on Broadway, for Laura Keene. The lady, itappears, has fulfilled her agreement 
with him to the last dollar; itis her theatre for five years atleast. The theatre 
will be finished by the 25th of October, and be opened about the Ist of Noveni- 
ber. The roof will be put on during the present week. The auditorium will 
seat two thousand five hundred persons. There will be a spacious parquette, 
balcony, boxes and be r tier. In the lower part of the house the uniform 
price of fifty cents will be charged for all the seats, with no extra charge for 
reserved places. The stage is seventy-four feet in depth by fifty-five in width; 
the auditorium is seventy-four feet by sixty, and the extreme height from par- 
yy to dome fifty-five feet.—We copy the following from the Boston Gazette: 
rumored that Mr. Bourcicault was in town this week, and commenced 
rs. wal under the Dramatic Copyright Law against J. Munroe, F. A. Munroe, 
cee, ilhams and F. Harrington, managers of the Howard Atheneum. The 
the On ’ in two ¢ tive representations at that house of ‘ Rose, or 
the Career of an Actress,” a literal copy of his play of “Violet, or the Life of 
7 ay = the sole change of the title of drama and the names of 
on _ wa Py ag play, though an excellent one, is merely a compilation, and 
ear Mr. u, who produced it, to back the managers of 





the Howard in case of a’ prosecuti We hear i 
‘ that Mr. Kimball, of the 
Museum, has urchased th: va to th rH J 
y f - e ay the Boston representation of Brougham’s 
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NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


INFLUENCE OF IRON UPON THE CompPass.—A late of the 
pervmeeer et yreerree ha age of oc mad pedo Sa scientific 
interest. Her hull is built of iron ; and the great obstacle to the use of such 
steamers in ocean navigation has always been to neutralize the influence of 
such a mass of iron upon the compass. But, during the Persia’s vo the 
variation of her compasses did not exceed three degrees, which is at one 
degree less than the average variation in wooden vessels. The aberrations to 
which the deck a ay are liable, are corrected by a combination of - 
nets, patented by a Mr. Gray, of Liverpool—an invention found to be perfectly 
reliable and all-sufficient. 


Hvuecues TELEGRAPH INVENTION.—An interesting peculiarity 
connected with Mr. Hughes’s recent telegraphic invention is, that it will work 
perfectly in long circuits, and with unerring accuracy in all states of the 
atmosph ither mist, rain, nor snow having any perceptible effect. The 
instrument will, it is said, work reliably in circuits of one thousand or two 
thousand miles. 


Dra-MaGnetismM.—A complete set of apparatus has been obtained 
by the Smithsonian Institution, trom M. Rulunkorff, of Paris, for exhibiting 
the facts of the new branch of science, called dia-magnetism. A few years 
ago, but four metals were known to possess magnetic properties, namely— 
iron, nickel, cobalt and manganese. It is now known, however, that all es 
exhibit analogous phenomena, when placed under the inductive influence of 
powerful magnets, but they are not all similarly affected. 


Raitway InvENTION.—They are about to adopt an important 
invention on some of the British railways. Two lights, one red and the other 
white, are to be fixed to an arm at a certain distance from each other, and at 
a certain angle, and to be connected with the axle of one of the wheels of the 
last carriage of each night train, and caused to revolve by the motion of the 
train. The speed at which they turn will be governed by, the speed of the 
train, which will also indicate to warn and guide the drivers of trains coming 
after. The present lights on railway carriages can at a distance be scarcely 
distinguished from fixed lights, and it is impossible at times to guess, until a 
collision is imminent, whether the light seen ahead is the one attached to the 
first or last carriage of a train, and consequently whether the train with such 
a light is coming towards or going from another. To obviate this inconvenience 
and danger the revolving lights will be most effectual. 


American Gas Coaut.—The English Journal of Gas Lighting 
has a favorable notice of the newly discovered deposit of gas coal in Kentucky, 
and says that a sample sent to that country produced at the rate of about 
11,000 feet of gas per ton, of a quality fifteen per cent superior to Boghead 
cannel gas, one cubic foot per hour giving a light equal to nearly ten standard 
sperm candles. 


PRINTING OF CoLor Pictures.—A Boston artisan is the inventor 
of a mode whereby the printing of color pictures is much facilitated. The 
blocks er engravings—one of which for each color is required—are all placed 
upon the periphery of a cylinder, and inked by separate rollers with diverse 
colors in the ordinary manner. e paper that receives the impression comes 
into the press from an endless roll. At each revolution of the cylinder the 
paper is moved by the mechanism just far enough to permit a new color to be 
stamped with those previously printed. If six colors are used, six impressions, 
one from each block, are made at every turn of the printing machine ; of these 
impressions five are unfinished, but the last is complete. 


MANUFACTURE OF BANK Nortzs AND CHECKS.—The notes and 
checks of the Bank of England have, up to the present time, been printed 
from copper and steel plates, in which the lines were engraved, or cut into the 
metal, and into these lines were introduced the ink, which in the p: of 
printing was transferred from the plate to the paper. In surface printing the 
reverse of this state of things occurs ; or the design, instead of being cut into 
the metallic plate, is raised in relief, and the ink being applied to the raised 
portions by means of roJlers, is transferred by the press to the paper, in order 
to produce the impression. A single cut with a graving tool forms the groove 
which holds the ink in plate printing, while for surface printing a line must be 
cut on both sides, and equally finished on both, thus materially increasing the 
difficulty of engraving. From a real die electro moulds were obtained, and 
electro copper thus produced is proved to have hardly no limit to its durability. 


SUBMARINE ILLUMINATION.—M. Duboscgq, of Paris, has invented 
a novel and ingenious apparatus for illumining the bottom beneath water. It 
consists of a cylinder of strong glass secured to a brass-foot, and surrounded 
with a gutta-percha sac. The light passes out through a large plano-convex 
lens, the convexity inward, the focus being so arranged that the rays escape 
nearly parallel. As the lamp is movable, the diver walks about with it, and 
places it where he wishes to make any search ; and as it is only necessary to 
bring the electrades near one another to light it, the diver need only turn 
a small screw to continue the light for two hours, which is more than twice as 
long as he can remain at the bottom. The apparatus is strong and well 
secured, hermetically, to resist a pressure of fifty and sixty meters of 
sea-water. 


Tue Zopracat Licut.—M. von Humboldt, in a communication 
to the Astron: mical Society, on certain appearances connected with the zodia- 
cal light—draws attention to some new facts connected with that pheno- 
menon ; from which it appears that this remarkable light is not confined to 
the West, as was supposed, but has been seen by himself and others in the 
East, at the same time. The latest observer, Rev. Mr. Jones, Chaplain of the 
United States frigate Mississippi, during her cruise in the China and Japan 
seas, reports that he saw the extraordinary spectacle of the zodiacal light, 
simultaneously at both east and west horizons, for several nights in succession. 
The conclusion drawn from the sum of his observation is, that the earth is 
surrounded by a nebulous ring lying within the moon’s orbit. 


WATER For STEAM BorLEeRs.—-An Englishman has obtained a 
patent for feeding fresh water to marine steam boilers, which water he obtains 
by the condensation of the steam after it has been employed in the cylinders 
of the engine. He leads a pipe from the cylinders into the water outside of 
the ship at one side, and after conveying it around the stern of the vessel, he 
causes it to enter the vessel at the other side, and open into a reservoir in the 
hold of the ship. A pipe opens from the reservoir to the atmosphere, to allow 
any uncondensed steam to pass off. As the steam from the cylinders passes 
through the water of the ocean outside of the ship, it becomes condensed, and 
the fresh water thus produced flows into the reservoir, from which it is pumped 
into the boilers. 


Ivory MANUFACTURES.—It is estimated that the annual con- 
sumption of ivory in Sheffield, England, is about 180 tons, equal in value to 
£30,000, and requiring the labor of 500 persons to work it up for trade. The 
number of tusks to make up this amount of ivory is 45,000, and accor 
to this, the number of elephants slaughtered every year, for the supply of 
the Sheffield market, is 22,500. 


Patent Brick.—There is no class of mechanic improvements of 
greater value, or more general importance, than those which relate to im- 
provements in materials for building. And while considerable attention has 
been bestowed on the selection of materials, but little advance has been made 
in the form in which those materials shall be used. Bricks, in especial, have 
retained, without alteration, their ancient form. But an improvement in this 
respect has lately been brought forward, which consists in giving to the ma- 
terial a better form, so as to secure uniform hardening in the kiln, and at the 
same time to obtain the means of cementing the wall with perfect safety and 
certainty. The form of this new brick, in its general appearance, resembles 
the common brick ; the back edge is hollowed in the form of a curve, and on 
the upper and lower sides are dovetailed indentures, also of regular shape. It 
is claimed that when a wall is laid up with these bricks, and grouted well with 
good mortar, it will become a solid mass of great strength and compactness. 

















“BLUE” WHITE LETTER PAPER. 


THE practice of blueing the pulp had its origin in a singularly acci- 
dental circumstance, which, not merely as an historical fact, but as forming 
an amusing anecdote, is perhaps worth mentioning: It occurred about the 
year 1790, at a paper-mill belonging to Mr. Buttenshaw, whose wife, on the 
occasion in question, was superintending the washing of some fine linen, when 
accidentally she dropped her bag of powdered blue into the midst of some pulp 
in a forward state of preparation, and so great was the fear she entertained of 
the mischief she had done, seeing the blue rapidly amalgamated with the pulp, 
that all allusion to it was studiously avoided, until, on Mr. Buttenshaw’s in- 
quiring in great astonishment what it was that imparted the peculiar color to 
the pulp, his wife, perceiving that no great damage had been done, took 
courage, and at once disclosed the secret ; for which she was rewarded in a 
remarkable manner by her husband, who being naturally pleased with an ad- 
vance of so much as four shillings per bundle, upon submitting the im 

make to the London market, immediately purchased a costly scarlet cloak, 
(somewhat more congenial to taste in those days, it is presumed, than it would 
be now,) with much satisfaction to the sharer of his joy.—Herring’s Paper 
and Paper Making. 





THE FATE OF A FLIRT. 


It is very rarely indeed that a confirmed flirt gets married ; ninety- 
nine out of every one hundred old maids may attribute their ancient loneliness 
to juvenile levity. It is very certain that few men make a selection from ball- 
rooms or any other place of public gaiety ; and as few are influenced by what 
may be called showing off in the streets, or any other allurements of dress, our 
conviction is that ninety-nine-hundredths of all the finery with which women 
decorate or load their persons go for nothing, as far as husband-catching is 
concerned. Where, and how, then, do men find their wives? In the quiet 
homes of their parents or guardians—at the fire-side, where the domestic 
graces and feelings are alone demonstrated. These are the charms which most 
surely attract the high as well as the humble. Against these all the finery and 
airs in the world sink into insignificance. 








A Bioopy Yxar.—There were seventy-three battles ht 
during the year 1855, with an average loss of 1,000 men in each; more t 
300,000 soldiers are estimated to have perished by disease and battles; the 
battles average more than one a week. It is one of the bloodiest years in 
modern history. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


The death of Mr. Taber, editor of the Charleston (8. Me mt 
ine doh ait g Me, Riveeh eG, as G8 ON Oe, Ces Ted 
owned, directly or indirect}; a series of very 

ulin hed app im that paper, signed “4 Nolliier,” and applied to the 
Hon. A. J. Mi te fo we De oe fo ee ee ee declined 
a re-election. The Mr. McG. who fought with Mr. Taber is a brother of the 
candidate for Congress. 


There was a heavy frost in the neighborhood of Columbia, 8. C., 
last week. It is feared that the cotton crop has sustained much damage. 


The Ohio River is said to be lower than ever before known. 
Droves of cattle are driven over at Cincinnati. 
ared. 


An advertisement for a Canal Loan of $1,250,000 has appe 
Pro for six per cent. of the stock are to be received until October 18th. 
The Loan is reimbursable until 1867. 


A collision occurred on the Michigan Southern Railroad, Sept. 
27th, between a construction and a freight train, near the New Albany and 
Salem crossing. Eight laborers were killed and twenty wounded. A passenger 
from New York was killed, but his name is unknown. . 


An awful catadioagise occurred on Lake Michigan, Sept. 24th. 
The steamer Niagara, from Collingwood for Chicago, was destroyed by fire 
when near Port W: 
been drowned or burned to death. There were about 150 passengers on board. 


Hon. Lewis C. Levin, long identified with the Native American 
party in that city, and one of the most prominent Pennsylvania politicians, 
has been placed in the insane asylum. 


The engine depot of the various railroads at Atlanta, Georgia, 
was destroyed by fire, Sept. 26th. Loss $100,000. 


The Buffalo Express says that a bet of $10,000 a side, was mad 
recently by two gentlemen of that city, prominent bers of the D ti 
and Know-Nothing parties, on the relative strength of Buchanan and Fillmore 
in this State. The bet was made in good faith, and the money put up. 


The Rhode Island Republican and American State conventions 
have met at Providence, and united upon a ticket for Presidential electors. 


Mr. Pierce, soon after his election in 1852, went to Washington 
with the unanimous approbation of the people—now he goes back to 
with equal unanimous approbation. 


It is reported from Washington that the administration will 
shortly make a demand upon New Granada for full and ample satisfaction for 
the outrages committed upon the Americans at Panama during the riot, and 
that our naval officers have been enjoined to exercise greater vigilance for the 
protection of our citizens in that quarter. 


THe NoRTHERN RAILROAD oF FRANcE.—A large fraud amount- 
ing to some millions of francs was recently perpetrated by two of the em- 
ployees, who, it was suspected, had fled to the United States. Parties were 
sent out here to aid the Police in arresting them, and a few days sirice one of 
the guilty parties named Lewis Gelet was captured as he was leaving a house 
in Beekman street. The other, Carpentier, is still at large. 


The cloak-rooms of several of the English railway companies’ 
stations are said to yield over £1,000 a year. The charge is a penny per 
article for anything left there. 


The Daily True Californian relates the following incident in the 
life of a poet. When William Cullen Bryant wrote, thirty-six years ago, what 
is esteemed to be his masterpiece, ‘‘Thanatopsis,’”’? and in which he 
speaks of the magnificent river Columbia—or as it was then called, ‘ * 
—he little dreamed that it ever would be read in a public assembly, on the 
very spot (Astoria) were first the axe of the woodman broke the stillness of 
the wilderness and forests of those shores. Yet such is the fact ; as we see b 
the Oregon papers that Mr. Stephen C. Massett has been reading there, wit 
marked favor, in his selections from different authors, this gem of the great 
American poet. 


Miss Therese Esmonde gave ‘‘readings” at the Tabernacle on 
Sunday evening, Sept. 20th; among the pieces selected was a short poem, 
written especially for the occasion by Mrs>Ann 8. Stephens. At the close of 
the performance the audience gave three cheers for Miss Esmonde, and three 
for Mrs. Stephens. 


The clerks in the Treasury Department under Peter G. Washing- 
ton, were notified, on receiving their monthly pay, that they were assessed in 
the sum of about ten per cent in their salaries, to be used for electioneering 
purposes in the State of Pennsylvania. All who refused to pay were required 
to state the fact under their own signatures. 


B. B. Botts, Esq., son of the Hon J. M. Botts, publishes a card in 
the Richmond Whig, denouncing Mr. Pryor, editor of the Enquirer, in severe 
terms. Mr. Botts says, nothing but his physical incapacity, occasioned by 
rheumatic attacks, has prevented him from inflicting personal chastisement 
on Mr. Pryor. He then proclaims Pryor’s conduct towards his (Botts’s) father 
to have been brutal, ruffianly, and cowardly to the last degree, and invites him 
toaduel. He declares Pryor to be a bully, a blackguard, a posted coward, 
and a poltroon, and uses language that must cause a meeting. 

The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
assembled at Philadelphia, Oct. 1. The Rev. Dr. Creighton and Dr. Howe were 
respectively elected President and Secretary of the House of Deputies. An 
eloquent sermon was preached by Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, before an im- 
mense congregation. 

At Louisville, Ky., Cassius M. Clay was prevented from address- 
ing a meeting of Republicans, and the assembly was broken up by violence. 

The Hon. Anson Burlingame has been renominated for Congress 
in both the American and Republican conventions of his district. 
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Fema.e Depravity.—A few days since a case of unusual interest 
came before the First District Police Court, known as the Tombs. A good look- 
ing girl, some sixteen ee of age, presented herself at the court and asked 
to be sent to Blackwell’s Island. She was sick, and wished the charity of our 
city to cure her. In a moment of thoughtlessness she had erred, and left her 
parents in Ulster county, to lead a life of shame. After remaining away from 
them for a length of time she returned home and intended to reform. The 
father overlooked the past course of his daughter, and flattered himself that 
he had recovered a stray child who would remain with him to the end of his 
days. A brief time passed, however, and the girl made the acquaintance of a 
young man. He induced her toleave her home and come to New York. Instead 
of keeping his sacred promise to the girl, he succeeded in getting her into a 
vile den on the west side of the city. He then deserted her, and she went 
down by degrees until she made her home at another viler spot in Water street. 
Here she stayed until her funds were exhausted, and becoming ill, without a 
friendly hand to assist her, she was obliged to resort to the penitentiary for 
medical relief and a place of shelter. 


Rie Notions or Duty.—A soldier on duty at the palace of the 
—— at St. Petersburg, which was burnt a few years ago, was stationed 
and had been fo otten, in one suite of apartments that was in flames. rt 
Greek priest was the last person to rush through the burning rooms, at the 
imminent risk of his life, to save a crucifix in a chapel, and returning he was 
hailed by the sentry, who must in a few instants more have been suffocated. 
“What do you want?’ cried the priest; ‘‘save yourself, or you will be lost.’’ 
**T can’t leave,’’ replied the sentry, ‘‘ because I am unrelieved; but I called to 
you to give me your blessing before I die.’’ The priest blessed him, and the 
soldier aied at his post. The late emperor, on one occasion, attempted to pass 
a sentinel in one of the corridors of the palace at St. Petersburg, who had 
orders to let no person pass; but the man resisted him, and when the emperor 
tried to disarm him, wrestled with and flung him back against the wall.— 
Seymour’s Russia. 


MARRIAGE AT THE City Hatt.—AN ALDERMAN SOLD.—Re- 
cently, a rather poor-looking couple entered the Mayor’s office and asked for 
the Mayor, saying that they desired to be married, but that functioi was 
not to be found, he having gone home. There being no other magistrate in the 
neighborhood, Ald. Briggs married the parties, and received for his services 
one dollar. In the exuberance of his good nature, the Alderman invited the 
crowd in attendance to take a drink at his expense, and all very readily com- 
plied, but on producing the dollar he had received for the marriage ceremony, it 
was pronounced a counterfeit. The Alderman, was, of course, compelled to 
pay for the liquor in good money, and his only compensation was in having 
done a good action. 


Tue Great Comet or 1856.—Astronomers allude to the probable 
return, during the present year, of the great comet of 1264 and 1556, with a 
tail of ninety degrees and much historical celebrity. Mr. Hind, a distinguished 
English astronomer, who has furnished the best account of the comets ob- 
served during many hundred years, has enlisted Professor Litrow, of the Impe- 
rial Observatory, Vienna, in his inquiries. The result is the discovery of the 
original chart and observations of the celebrated astronomer, Fabricius, and 
those of the Nuremburg observer, Joachim Heller. Their opinions, supported 
by that of Halley, confirm Mr. Hind in his own, that this magnificent comet 
may be momentarily looked for. Its re-appearance, says Mr. H., is near at 
hand. 


A Yankee Aproap.—S. M. Layton, of Waterbury, Connecticut, 
has proposed to the Hudson county Board of chosen freeholders in New Jersey 
that if they put up a building costing $5,000, for a workship, he will cc~: 
to board the prisoners, in their jail, for five or ten years, for nothing, and em- 
ploy them in making buckles. Theexpense of keeping the prisoners for the 

ear ending May 1, 18 was $5,415 58, being an increased amount over 
toner years.  commi recommended that the proposition of Mr. Layton 
be accepted, and the motion was adopted. 


Tae New Rice Cror.—tThe first new rice of the season made 
its appearance in the Charleston market on Monday week. It is of excellent 
quality, and speaks well for the new crop generally. It has made its appear- 
ance tly in advance of what was anticipated, but still rather later than last 
season. 
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EIGHTH EXHIBITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS MECHANICS! CHARITABLE ASSOCIATION.—SCENE IN FANEUIL IALL, BOSTON. 


EIGHTH EXHIBITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
MECHANICS’ CHARITABLE ASSOCIATION, BOSTON. 


Tuis exhibition is held biennially, and is always regarded as a great 
event by the modern Athenians, Faneuil Hall is devoted to the pur- 
poses of the I’air, and, as the space required is much greater than the 
‘cradle of liberty” affords, a long, covered bridge is thrown across 
to the spacious rooms over the Quincy Market. The display differs 
in nothing-from similar exhibitions elsewhere. Everything that can 
be wrought by the cunning hand of méchanic art is here found in 
the greatest profusion, from heavy and useful machinery to light 
and trivial devices of woman’s delicate fingers. The Boston 
Exhibition combines a display similar to that of our New York 
American Institute. The Boston Fairs usually close with literary, 
religious, and musical exercises. This year the address—a 
very fine one—was delivered by the Rev. Professor Hunt- 
ington, of Harvard University. Of the celebration he said: 
“It is an exhibition, but that name does not describe the thing. 
It is more. It is an educator. The whole scene is a vital, earnest in- 





stitute of instruction. Itisanargument. Itisatreatise. Itis a 
poem. It is an illustrated text-book. It is one of the people’s 
quick-witted, extemporized, unencumbered universities. ‘The an- 
nouncement that went out, two weeks ago, to all the shops and 
mills, as far as the Ammonusock, the St. John’s, the Hudson, and 
beyond, that the Eighth Exhibition was open, was a school-bell 
calling every artisan in New England to come and take a new and 
longer lesson. Your mechanism does not parade in Faneuil Hall 
to get itself admired and flattered, and so to advertise the dealer’s 
stock. It comes on a nobler errand—comes to quicken invention, 
to stimulate drudgery, to reinspire routine, to put new illumination 
into old task-work, to raise the tone of life, to expand civilization, 
to finish and edify society. When the first Industrial Exposition 
was held in Boston, one hundred and three years ago, and three 
hundred manufacturers’ made the Common yonder buzz with three 
hundred spinning-wheels, the relative excitement and curiosity may 
have been as greatas now. But was there as much relative tuition, as 
much impulsive energy, amid these gorgeous Fairs; the unceasing 
problem is that we have human specimens to send as imposing in pro- 





portion as the coaches, and churns, and reapers, that the ratio be kept 
right—the labor and the laborer, the artificer greater than the splendid 
fabric he finishes, the engineer superior to the engine, the operative 
of more significance than the loom, the woman finer than the em- 
broidery ; and so, to save the workman from sinking into a belittled 
and skulking subaltern, in the glittering show-house he has 
adorned.” Our two illustrations give scenes incident to the Fair, 
and will be recognized as representing the appearance of these indus- 
trial institutions, which serve so well as educators of the multitude, 
in the value of products in relation to the mechanical producey. 
It has been impossible for us, in the multitude of things presented, 
to describe specialities. As a whole, the Fair was without fault in 
the display of its articles, in the order maintained amongst visitors, 
and presented another claim to notice, which was, that the leading 
citizens of the State were conspicuous for the interest they displayed 
in its success, and the pleasure they expressed that it received a 
liberal patronage from the public—a patronage which was sanctified 
in the fact, that the moneys raised went for the support of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mechanics’ Charitable Association. 
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MAX MARETZEK. 

We present to our readers this week an admirable 
portrait of the present a and able director 
and manager of the Academy of Music, Max 
Maretzek. From a published life of this remark- 
able man we learn that he was born in Brunn, in 
Moravia, on the 28th of June, 1821. From early 
childhood he displayed a strong disposition for 
music, and sought to gratify it upon every pos- 
sible occasion. His father, however, had other 
views for him, and having given him the usual col- 
lege education, he sent him to the University of 
Vienna to study medicine. He pursued his studies 
one year, but at the commencement of the second 
term he abandoned all thoughts of pursuing me- 
dicine as a profession, and having written and com- 
posed an original opera boldly presented himself 
and manuscript to the well-known and highly 
esteemed composer, Ritter von Seyfried, then Hof 
Kapellmeister, and musical director of the Theatre 
an der Wien. This interview resulted in the young 
Max remuining a close and earnest student under 
Seyfried for two years, his parents having yielded 
to his inevitable career and urnished him with the 
necessary funds. During this period he completed 
an opera called “ Hamlet,’’ which he took to his 
native city, and offered to the manager of the 
theatre. It was accepted and produce under the 
direction of the composer, and meeting with un- 
qualified success was performed during the en- 
tire winter of 1840-1, while Maretzek was not 
yet twenty years old. He was also installed as 
Kapellmeister in Brunn. He remained scarcely a 
vear in Brunn, having accepted an engagement at 
Pressburg, and afterwards at Bamberg and Nu- 
remberg as conductor, at each of which places his 
opera of ‘* Hamlet” was produced with marked 
success. He also wrote a romantic opera in five 
acts, which, from its extreme length and the vast 
expense attending its production, was never per- 
formed entire, although many of its. separate 
members became favorites in the concert rooms. 

We next find him in Paris, where, for some 
months, alone, unfriended and unknown, he tasted 
the bitterness of neglect and poverty. A lucky 
thought, however, redeemed him from his misery, 
and made name known throughout the city. 
The Polka had just been introduced; it was a new 
dance, and strange to say, there was only one 
Polka. So Maretzek wrote a Polka, but found 
that however easy it was to write, it was not so 
casy to publish. After many refusals, he induced 
Chabbal, of the Boulevard Italien, to bring it out 
by presenting lim with the copyright. It made a 
hit; large editions were sold, and the name of 
Max Maretzek became known in every sa/on in 
Paris. He published a number of works in rapid 
succession, and met with success both as to repu- 
tation and money. One work won him much: no- 
tice. It was an ‘‘ Album of Heine’s Songs,” de- 
dicated by Maretzek to the Duchess de Nemours, 
who acknowledged the compliment by returning 
him a superb gold pencil richly ornamented with 
diamonds. Ile was next engaged by M. Leon 
Pillet, the manager of the Academie Royal, to 
write ballet music. He composed many divertisse- 
ments for Carlotta Grisi, Lucille Grahn, and among 
others the principal music for the Viennoise Chil- 
dren, which was so popular in Europe and so 
much the rage here. 

** About this time,” says our authority, ‘* Lum- 
ley, the London manager, who, about this time 
came to Paris, had engaged the children, and was 
now also anxious to engage the composer of so 
many of their best dances. He made advan- 
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tageous offers to Maretzek, and three ye yma (this was in March, 
e musical directors fof her 


1844) our hero was in London, one of t 








MAX MARETZEK, THB GRFAT AMERICAN IMPRESARIO. 
FROM AN AMBROTYPS BY BRADY, 


gaging her for her Majesty’s Theatre, much to the chagrin of Bunn 


1848, {installed as director of the only estab- 
lishment in New York. Since that his course 
is familiar to us all. Year after year we find him 
at his post. Many endeavors have been made by 
interested and jealous parties to displace him; but 
the effort, though once or twice successful, has 
resulted in failure to the competitors, and the un- 
arimous public call for Maretzek, and his eventual 
reinstatement either as manager or conductor. 
Maretzek’s history for the past eight years is lite- 
rally the history of Italian opera in this city. No 
enterprise connected with it but Maretzek has 
been, as it were, the soul which animated the tor- 

id body ; and whatever course the projectors took, 
it seemed to lead direct into his hands without any 
effort or design’on his part. For eight years 
through every change of fortune, he has persever 
with a faithfulness of purpose that no circum- 
stances could change. He has undertaken to ma- 
nage the helm)jof the operatic ship when the storm 
was gathering and ready to burst, and old, tried, 
and ambitious hands fled dismayed from the gloomy 
prospect. But Maretzek went on without hesi- 
tancy; he always hoped and never knew despair; 
he had unswerving reliance, first, in his own en- 
ergy and hard-working qualities; second, in the 
devotion and willingness of all his artists; and, 
third, in the confidence of the people, which has 
been vouchsafed to him since his first hour of 
public life in this country, and which has solaced 
him in his dark moments, and_added brightness in 
his hour of success. 

Maretzek on his own responsibility has given 
some sixteen or eighteen operatic seasons in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and only in two 
cases were his efforts unsuccessful. To him we owe 
the production of all the best Italian operas, which, 
but for his skill and energy, would be yet unknown 
to us. To him also we owe the congregation of 
the most superb operatic combinations ever present- 
ed outside of Paris, London, or St. Petersburg. 
All this is patent to everybody, and we speak in 
simple justice when we say, that the public is deep] 
in debt to Max Maretzek for his persevering, brit 
liant, and successful efforts in the cause of ftalian 
opera; and the only way to cancel this debt is to 
crowd his houses and make the treasury laugh to 
repletion. Personally Max Maretzek is univer- 
sally beloved. Bright tempered, amiable, frank, 
(with a dash of shrewd diplomacy,) overflowing 
with wit and humor, earnest without coarseness, 
determined without rudeness, kind of heart, and 
courteous to all, a warm friend, and a fearless 
enemy, Max Maretzek possesses all the requisite 

ualities to make him a popular favorite, to win 
the affections of the many, and to bind to him hosts 
of earnest friends who will not change with change 
of fortune. 





HOBOKEN,| THE! ELYSIAN; FIELDS.—RUSH 
FOR FRESH AIR ON SUNDAYS. 


It is a singular circumstance in the history of Ame- 
rican cities, that they are, without a‘single excep- 
tion, less adorned with public squares and 
breathing-places than any European towns. Here, 
where land is comparatively valueless, our resi- 
dences are crowded into the smallest space; while 
in Europe, where land is so valuable, large por- 
tions of it are set apart for the use of the people, 
where they can enjoy recreation, and improve 
their social feelings and benefit their health. New 
York city, but for the accidental circumstances 
which have preserved* Hoboken ,from the street 
surveyor’s instruments and the builder’s brick and 


| Nightingale for more than three months, until he succeeded in en- | mortar, would hav® been literally without a single = where the 
tired citizen could, after a hard week’s labor, retire for a few hours 


Majesty’s Theatre at the Haymarket. For four seasons he re- | who had also engaged her for Drury lane.” While he remained in | and obtain fresh air» and for a moment be relieved from the eternal 
mained in this situation, and when the opera season was over, he | London he wrote very many detached pieces, besides three ballets, | glare of brick and marble, the constant evil of noise and dust. Na- 
regularly visited the Continent, and selected in the markets of Ger- | ‘Le Genie du Globe,” ‘Féte Villagoise,” and “Les Violins de | ture, in all its kindly freaks, never designed a prettier place than 


many and Italy suitable vocal and musical talent for Mr. Lumley’s 
Italian opera at the British metropolis. To his tact and energy 
Lumley owed the engagement of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind; for in 
the winter of 45 and ’46 Maretzek travelled after the fair Swedish 
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the Princess’ Theatre, but pending this arrangement an engage- | name of E 
ment was closed by Max for this country, where we find him, in | years that 


HOBOKEN FERRY, N. J, 


Tartini,” for Madame Cerito. His opera of “Riccio” was written | Hoboken, none more sweetly commingling hill and dale, prairie and 
about this period, and was to have been produced by Maddox, of | precipitous rocks, water and land together. Happy indeed was the 
sian Fields. It is not until the last fifteen or twenty 
oboken has become so great a necessity to our crowded 
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tion took the matter in hand, and t us 
Yankees how to cure the cholic, blues and d by 
aside, for a few hours at least in the week, hts of 


business, and cheerfully entering into a little relaxation. At this pre- 
sent time no one feature of our great metropolis is more interesting 
than is the Sunday rush to Hoboken: the morality of the thing we 
will not discuss, the real physical enjoyment that ensues we com~- 
mend. The crowd once over the ferry, its innumerable members 
disperse over the country, thousands wending their way along the 
river bank by the water’s edge, or under the shade of the woods, 
until they reach the exquisite vale, beautifully embowered in primi- 
tive trees, and more particularly designated the Elysian Fields. 
Here are the famous grounds of the cricket and base ball players, 
where, during the times that such games are being played, numer- 
ous spectators fill the surrounding groves. But it is chiefly on 
Sunday that these groves are most populous, for then thousands may 
be seen seated upon the velvety carpet of the emerald grass under 
the leafy boughs, where the cool breezes come playfully up the Hud- 
son, not without a marine smell, however, for upon the river shore, 
just in front of these favorite fields, ‘certain oystermen drive a thriv- 
ing trade in the sale of bivalves to the pedestrians, whose exercise 
has usually whetted their appetites 4 the time they reach this 
spot, and the not over-fastidious here have the sea-weed shaken 
from the shells for them, and devour most delicious oysters. The 
wealthy owner, whose liberality allows the public the privilege of 
‘these beautiful grounds, half wooded and half open, half sunshine 
and half greenery, does not allow, however, those essential elements 
to general jollity, ardent spirits, nor even that tonic, or Teutonic, 
drink, which has gained, in a brief space of time, so unparalleled a 
popularity in America. Hence order reigns in the Elysian Fields ; 
and of the grand procession that can be seen moving up from the 
ferry to the rock-walled road, and dispersing themselves among the 
woods about the cricket grounds, there is scarce a solitary instance 
of intoxication to be observed. Here in the free air, away from the 
city’s dust and heat, it is refreshing to observe how hilarity pervades 
the great body of visitors, and the general smile of satisfaction that 
beams upon the face of every one that is there met with. The fresh- 
ness of the atmosphere seems to give a flow of spirits, and the picture 
of laughing boys and girls running wild through the woods or rolling 
on the soft gras’, with the elder people strolling through the sun- 
shine and the shade, all combine to form a scene of quiet and pictu- 
resque beauty, not again to be met with in the neighborhood of the 
eat metropolis, the Island city. Much credit is due to the Messrs. 
tevens, the proprietors of these very handsome grounds, for the 
generous manner in which they have thrown them open for the 
benefit of the wearied masses, who here find a healthful promenade 
within an hour’s stroll of the crowded thoroughfares of the city. 


To ENGRAVERS.—We would inform engravers of first-rate capacity 
and none others, that they can obtain permanent employment in the 
extensive engraving establishment attached to this office. The 
engraving-room is one of the best in the country, and everything 
will be found pleasant for first-rate workmen. 


Ovr Next Issvt.—Among the illustrations of our next number 
will be the Grand U. 8, Agricultural Fair, Philadelphia, several 
views. 

The Butchers’ procession, Philadelphia. 

Portrait of the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, Vice President of the 
English Board of Trade. 

Portrait of Mdme. Wilhorst, and a sketch of city life, Bennett 
and Greeley meeting at the Everett House, together with Chess 
and the latest news of the week, literary intelligence, novellettes, 
light and pleasant miscellaneous reading, &c., &c. 


To ConresponpEents.—If artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, will favor us with drawings of re- 
markable accidents or incidents, with written description, they will be thai y re- 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when dema , will be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. 

Enousn Acency.—Subscriptions received by Triibner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. 


———— SE 
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THE annual Fair of the American Institute promises to be one of. 


the most attractive ever yet presented to the public under its aus- 
pices. Although open several days, it ig,just now beginning to 
develop its attractions. The machinery has at last got in motion, 
and affords a constant source of interest. Our permanent citizens 
and visitors from abroad cannot do better than spend a few leisure 
hours in the Crystal Palace, for among the world of commonplaces 
there are hundreds of things deserving especial attention. A family 
ticket is a desideratum, so that no restraint will be put upon visiting 
by those who desire ‘‘ to go and see.’”” Among the curiosities of 
the Fair are a certain class of inventors of professed labor-saving arti- 
cles, who annually turn up with impracticable gates for farms, useless 
jointed bedsteads, compound and complex coffee mills, intricate wash- 
ing boards,mathematical sausage stuffers,convex apple parers, radical 
dish-cloths, and other strange and incomprehensible and wonderful 
things, that are of no more use to the world than a fifth wheel to a 
stage-coach, or a magnetic necklace. We should be most happy if 
these gentlemen, who often manage to throw an air of suspicion and 
ridicule over the whole exhibition, could be ticketed off, and set in 
an especial wing of the building, so labelled and designated that they 
may be positively and essentially avoided—their only proper place 
is the department of ‘‘saws’’ or “ pump-borers.’”’ We shall notice, 
if our columns will permit, such things as are of especial interest ; 
it will afford us pleasure to aid in bringing whatever is remarkable 
in American inventions before the public. 


Tue evening schools of our city, which justly form so prominent a 
place among the cherished institutions of a great metropolis, will 
open under the authority of an efficient executive committee, A. J. 
Perry, Esq., chairman, on the evening of Monday, the 6th October, 
under unusually favorable auspices. Every facility for learning the 
various branches of a substantial English education is furnished 
free to all, and extraordinary exertions have been made to place 
their importance fully before the public by those in charge. Parents, 
guardians, and employees, who have charge of youth, should take 
proper pride in affording all facilities to those who cannot attend 
day-schools, to all ages, and both sexes, under their care, and urge 
them to attend these “fountains of learning.” It is only by this 
course that our population can be elevated, and a proper harmony of 
feeling established between the rich and the poor. The locations of 
these schools are fully set forth in our advertising columns. 





Tue weather, in the early part of the week, was regularly capricious, 
and we were blessed with the usual down-pourings peculiar ‘‘ to the 
equinox.” The drizzle at times was just sufficient to tempt impa- 
tient pedestrians into the street, and the consequence was that there 
was an unusual display, at times, of well-turned ankles and nice 
fitting gaiters. The showers, while they did good service in clean- 
sing the streets, have had a most depressing effect upon various 
enthusiastic political demonstrations; for it is very apparent that, 
although “the leaders” are willing to die to save the country, they are 
not so very ready to get their coats wet, or have the starch taken out 
of their shirt-collars. The “fall” season is coming upon us, and we 
have the most beautiful days and nights, made more sad, perhaps, 
from the tinge of melancholy which is suggested by the falling 
leaves, and the brilliant, but still decaying expression of nature. 








LITERARY. 


Dr. Kane’s new work, “ Arctic Explorations,” announced as in 
the press of Childs & Peterson, of Philadelphia, will be hailed and welcomed 
warmly. We give a taste of its quality in the following striking extract : 

A BRUSH WITH DEATH. 

The next day gave us admirable p: ss. The ice opened in leads before 
us, somewhat tortuous, but, on the whole, favoring, and for sixteen hours I 
never left the helm. We were all of us exhausted when the day’s work came 
toa close. Our allowance had been from the first; but the delays we 
seemed fated to encounter had made me reduce them to what I then thought 
the minimum quantity, six ounces of bread-dust and a lump of tallow the 
size of a walnut: a paste or broth, made cf these before out in the 


morning and distributed occasionally through the day in scanty rations, was | 


our only fare. We were all of us [eed when, running the boats under the lee 
of a berg, we were able to fill our kettles with snow and boil up for our gréat 
restorative, tea. I may remark that, under the circumstances of most priva- 
tion, I find no comforter so welcome to the party as this. We drank immoder- 
ately of it, and always with advantage. 

While the men slept after their weary labor, McGary and myself climbed the 
berg for a view ahead. It wasa saddening one. We had lost sight of Cary 
Island; but shoreward, up Weiseatheinss dotonel, the ice seemed as if it had 
not yet begun to yield to the influences of summer. Everything showed how 
intense the last winter had been. We were close upon the first of July, and 
had a right to look for the North water of the whalers where we now had solid 
ice or close pack, both of them almost 7 unfavorably to our progress. 
Far off in the distance—how far off I could-not measure—rose the Dalrymple 


Rock, projecting from the lofty precipice of the island ahead; but between us 
and it the a spread itse Som the base of Saunder’s Island unbroken to 
the far South. 


The next day’s progress was of course slow and wearisome, pushing through 
alternate ice and water for the land-belt. We fastened at last to the great 
floe near the shore, making our harbor in a crack which opened with the 
changes of tide. ; 

The imperfect diet of the party was showing itself more and more in the 
decline of their muscular power. They seemed scarcely aware of it them- 
selves, and referred the difficulty they found in dragging and pushing to some- 
thing uncommon about the ice or sludge rather than to their own weakness. 
But, as we endeavored to renew our labors through the morning fog, belted in 
on all sides by ice-fields so distorted and rugged as to defy our efforts to cross 
them, the truth seemed to burst upon every one. We had lost the feeling of 
hunger, and were almost satisfied with our pasty broth and the lgrge draughts 
of tea which accompanied it. I was anxious to send our small boat, the Eric, 
across to the lumme-hill Appah, where I knew from the Esquimaux we should 
find plenty of birds; but the strength of the rage | was insufficient to drag her. 

We were sorely disheartened, and could only wait for the fog to rise, in the 
hope of some smoother platform than that which was about us, or some lead 
that might save us the painful labor of tracking. I had climbed the iceberg; 
and there was nothing in view except Dalrymple Rock, with its red bragsy face 
towering in the unknown distance. But I hardly got back to my boat, before 
a gale struck us from the north-west, and a floe, taking upon a tongue of ice 
about a mile to the north of us, began to swing upon it like a pivot and close 
slowly in upon our narrow resting-place. 

At first our own floe was driven before the wind ; but in a little while it en- 
countered the stationary ice at the foot of the very rock itself. On the instant 
the wildest imaginable ruin rose around us. Th en sprang mechanically 
each one to his station, bearing back the boats entlies ; but I gave up for 
the moment all hope for our escape. It was not a nip, such as is familiar to 
Arctic navigators ; but the whole platform, where we stood and for hundreds 
of yards on every side of us, crumbled and crushed and piled and tossed itself 
madly under the pressure. I do not believe that of our little body of men, 
all of them disciplined in trials, able to measure danger while combating it,—I 
do not believe there is one who this day can explain how or why—hardly 
when, in fact—we found ourselves afloat. We only know that in the midst oi 
a clamor utterly indescribable, through which the braying of a thousand 
trumpets could no more have been heard than the voice of a man, we were 
shaken and raised and whirled and let down again in a swelling waste of broken 
hummocks, and, as the men grasped their boat-hooks in the stillness that 
followed, the boats eddied away in a tumultuous skreed of ice and snow 
and water. 

We were borne along in this manner as long as the unbroken remnant of the 
in-shore floe continued revolving,—utterly powerless, and catching a glimpse 
every now and then of the brazen headland that looked down on us through 
the snowy sky. At last the floe brought up against the rocks, the looser frag- 
ments that hung round it began to separate, and we were able by oars and 
boat-hooks to force our battered little flotilla clear of them. To our joyful sur- 
prise, we soon found ourselves in a stretch of the land-water wide enough to 
give us rowing-room, and with the assured promise of land close ahead. 

As we neared it, we saw the same forbidding wall of belt ice as at Sutherland 
and Hakluyt. We pulled along its margin, seeking in vain either an opening 
of access or a nook of shelter. The gale rose, and the ice began to drive again; 
but there was nothing to be done but get a grapnel out to the belt and hold 
on for the rising tide. The Hope stove her bottom and lost part of her wea- 
ther-boarding, and all the boats were badly chafed. It was an awful storm; 
and it was not without constant exertion that we kept afloat, bailing out the 
scud that broke over us, and warding off the ice with boat-hooks. 

At three o’clock the tide was high enough for us to scale the ice cliff. One 
by one we pulled up the boats upon a narrow shelf, the whole sixteen of us 
uniting at each pull. We were too much worn down to unload; but a deep 
and narrow gorge opened in the cliffs almost at the spot where we clambered 
up; and, as we pushed the boats into it on an even keel, the rocks seemed to 
close above our heads, until an abrupt turn in the course of the ravine placed 
a protecting cliff between us and the gale. We were completely encaved. 

Just as we had brought in the last boat, the Red Eric, and were shoring her 
up with blocks of ice, a long unused but familiar and unmistakable sound 
startled and gladdened every ear, and a flock of eiders, flecking the sky for a 
moment, passed swiftly in front of us. We knew that we must be at their 
breeding grounds; and as we turned in wet and hun ry to our long-coveted 
sleep, it was only to dream of eggs and abundance. 

e remained almost three days in our crystal retreat, gathering eggs at the 
rate Of twelve hundred a day. Outside, the storm without intermission, 
and our egg-hunters found it dMficult to keep their feet; but a merrief set of 
gourmands than were gathered within never surfeited on genial diet. 

On the 3d of July the wind began to moderate, though the snow still fell 
heavily; and the next morning, after a patriotic egg-nog, the liquor borrowed 
grudgingly from our alcohol flask, and diluted till it was worthy of temperance 
ergy we lowered our boats and bade a grateful farewell to ‘Weary Man’s 


Tue His or THE Suatemvc, by the author of the ‘“‘ Wide Wide World.”’ D. 

Appleton & Co., New York. 

WE have read this book with a zest stimulated by expectation based on Miss 
Warner’s preceding efforts in the realms of fiction. It has all the vividness 
and thoughtful earnestness which mark this author’s style, with an evident 
increase in power of construction and management of plot, although marred 
by an occasional minuteness of detail that becomes monotonous toward the 
elose of the volume. The various characters, as a general thing, are drawn 
with much simplicity and naturalness, although we should say that Winthrop 
Landholm, the principal hero of the story, was one of those model men only to 
be found in the world of woman’s imagination. To be a dutiful son, a devoted, 
earnest man, a great lawyer, a tender nurse, a skilful cook, with a self-poise 
that is equal to an emergency, including attendance upon a yellow fever 
patient, yet like a slumbering volcano charged to the teeth with the strength 
and fire of genius, the whole tempered with the benign influence of religion, 
based on convictions immovable, certainly form, when united in ea single per- 
son, a character we must consider purely ideal; yet with all of these impossible 
qualities the author manages to preserve a thorough consistency to the end. 
Her hero is the same character throughout, making love while roasting coffee, 
apparently without being conscious of the fact, and pops the question in a 
truly romantic and effective style to Miss Elizabeth Haye, a heroine much after 
his own style when fairly developed. Mrs. Landholm, the mother of Winthrop, 
is a character that will be treasured as one that we recognize and love in all 
our imaginings of the gentle, devoted, overtasked Christian mother. We rise 
from the perusal of this book with the earnest conviction, that it is a valuable 
contribution to our current literature. It is a book that may be read and re 
read by old and young with both pleasure and profit. F 


OPENING OF THE JEwisH New YEAR.—On Monday evening, at 
sunset, began the new Jewish year. The new year, thus opening, is set 
down on the calender as the year 5617. In conformity with the usual custom, 
religious observances were held in all the synagogues in the city. Tuesday 
and Wednesday public religious exercises were continued, during which time 
all labor and busi was pended. There are at present over twenty 
Jewish synagogues in the city, and almost 30,000 Jews. Thirty-six years ago 





there was but one synagogue in New York, and only a few families of Jews. 
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LAGER BIER AT THE OPERA AND AT THE SALOON. 
LaGer bier, which is now a necessary of life among a large portion 
of the population of every city throughout the Union, is of compar- 
atively recent introduction. Its decided German origin caused it to 
be looked upon, tor a long time, as an innovation by the American 
portion of the public, when it was first introduced into our drinking 
saloons; but, in time, lager bier acquired a residence among us, 
took out naturalization papers, and is at present, according to the 
(human) constitution, as good a citizen as anybody, and from the 
decided popularity it has obtained, we think it stands a fair chance 
of eventually getting a majority of constituents at every poll. Good 
and true men who have exerted themselves in the cause of temper- 
ance, have now abandoned the philanthropic enterprise because 
fanatics and madmen took up the subject as a political hobby, and 
as usual did more harm than good; meanwhile, when the sad evils of 
intoxication seemed to have no barrier, our good German friends 
went quietly on manufacturing their “‘ light beverage,” and producing 
in a legitimate way, to a very great extent, the very reform the true 
philanthropists so much desired, viz., the suppression of intoxicating 
liquors, which could only be done by the supplying something inno- 
cent in their place. The inebriating character of lager bier was fairly 
shown to be nothing in certain judicial trials that came off under 
the auspices of the ‘‘ Maine Liquor Law,” when it was proved, un- 
der oath, that a keg might be drunk by a true Dutchman with im- 
punity, and that there. was no limit to its consumption by the 
human body, except such as ends “ in a skin completely full.” On 
the true disciple of lager bier, its effects are to clarify the imagi- 
nation, relieve the mind from thought, and wrap the happy recipient 
in a sort of dreamy philosophy, that suggests life has no care, the 
past no regret, the future no uncertainty. Of all pictures of stolid 
happiness that can be witnessed in the world, nothing is equal to the 
* fine olt dietchen shentleman” floating about in his spiritualized 
malt liquor, topped off with a meerschaum pipe, whose lazy smoke 
curling about his nose suggests that all is peace within and happi- 
ness without. But the moral reform stops not with our Teutonic 
philosophers, but has involved Celt and Saxon, who are now content 
to toy with the brain, and instead of crushing out its . by alcho- 
holic potions, just invigorate it or tranquillize it by lager bier, and 
thus keep enough alive to feel that they are happy. The mania has 
extended from the little modest drinking shops in underground 
apartments, to more glaring assumptions on the corner of some of 
our best streets, and not stopping in its triumphant career, has stolen 
into aristocratic circles, until every place where beverages are sold, is 
most prominently held forth the magic lager bier. We knewa man, 
‘‘not that man but another man,” who is a mayor of a neighboring 
city, who has become fascinated with the mild potion, and when once 
initiated, took to it with all the pertinacity of a bee to a honeysuckle, 
and not content with absorbing innumerable quarts of the true 
liquid, by some strange physiological influence gets things so mud- 
dled up, that he cannot write his mother tongue, and yet knows 
nothing of the language of Goethe, except what has worked into 
his brains from lager bier, comprised and confounded with the 
contents of innumerable pewter mugs, made pungent by stiff 
cheese and biting mustard. On one occasion he sat down to 
indite his ideas of a ‘‘ fine old American gentleman,” which by some 
strange hallucination ran into the “ fine old English gentleman,”’ 
and by the aid of innumerable drafts of that same and ever con- 
tinuous lager bier, with the ease of the changes of the kaleides- 
cope, again changed into the “‘ Fine old Dutch gentleman,” which, 
working off, produced the following euphonious performance—sang 
with a tremendous base, accompanied by vast clouds of tobacco 
smoke, and a scene of confusion generally : 














I’ll sing you now a Dietchen song bout Hans Von Krouplegheet, 

Vot keept a lager bier saloon up in de Bowery shtreet, 

He eat the shwinepeef, shpeck un slough un efery kind of m:at, 

Un I shvear mit mine goot grashus, pon top de people, so much as a barrel of 
sourkrout, un two pushels of lager bier, efery morning he vood eat ! 

He vas a fine Old Dietche Shentleman one of the pestest kind. 

By the fireshtove in his bier saloon every morning he vood shtand, 

Mit a bottle of Schnapps down by his side un a glass up in his hand, 

Un by himself he trinks dis toast, ‘‘Ich lieben die Vaderland.”’ 

Un midout you couldst Dietsche vershter for he vold nix Inglish gasproken ven 
he’d say ‘‘ Specklehbecks-von-grossen-dunder-un-blitzen-nut-de-swime- 

ahdle-skipoupens-die-dobbleshm,’’ you couldst nix undershtand. 
Dis fine Olt Dietchen Shentleman von of de goot olt kind. 

His noze vas red ash a beetle yaw by dunder dat ish drue, 

His mout pout fourdeen inches wide, his eyes vere plack ash blue ; 

He pelongs mit de fresangerbund un he vas a turner too, 

Un poledicks makes mit him nix difference, but ven you comes mit de Maine 
lickers law, to dake avay his lager bier, den py dam dat vos so some- 
ding new, 

To dis fine Olt Dietchen Shentleman von of the pestest kind. 


Dis fine olt Dietchen Shentleman he vent to bed drunk efery night, 

Un somedimes ven dere vas coming rount elections mit de under fellers 
he’d fight ; 

Un slouck dem on de koup mit a touble-barrel’d powies knife, but I dont dink 
dat vas rite, 

For ven von of dem beeples haf his head preaked into his noze all ofor his face, 
un vas nearly drownded mit a big stick; I tell you somedings rite avay 
shusht now dat vas a sorry sight, 

To dis fine Olt Dietchen Shentleman von of de goot olt kind. 


But von time dere comed some drouples un he fight mit all his main, 
Dough he vas kilt von two ash six eight dozen couple of times, he shumps up 
un fites again 


Till —— vas all splitted open down his pack, un den the blood comes down 
¢ rain ; 

Un py and py come dere de coroner mit de shury un sit on him apout dwenty- 

two hours ash tree quarters, un skqueeze all de preth out of his pody, 


y= dey prings in a verdigrass, vot he dies from prandy un vater on 
e prain. 


P 
Does dis fine Olt Dietchen Shentleman de supject of dis song. 


We give one scene characteristic of all lager bier saloons 
throughout the country, though sketched from life in one of our 
most popular re resorts. The improvement it displays over the 
harsh features of the English gin my or the American bar room, 
is obvious. There is something social and healthy about the custom 
of sitting down, and leisurely taking food, that of itself will do 
much, if generally adopted, to destroy one of our greatest national 
faults, ‘‘fast eating!” The true drinker of lager bier does nothing 
in haste, there is dignity displayed in lifting the mug to the lips, 
there is a conventional quantity to be consumed at each draught. 
There are certain compliments to be passed between each replenish- 
ing of the exhausted mug—and thus, lager bier becomes a grand 
a and like breathing, is a necessary compound of life. 

‘assing from the gathering places of the million we enter the lordly 
pile of the Academy of Music. Beautiful ladies rustle by their 
hoops and silks, exquisites in fine broad-cloth and mustache, with 
delicate intellects and ‘soft kids’’ dance in attendance, as plentiful 
as ephemeries in the sunshine. The noble interior of the Opera House 
is crowded with the beauty and intellect of our noble metropolis. 
Lagrange is in unusual voice and pours out her melodies as do the 
larks when they mount the sky, filling the very atmosphere with 
harmonies, and opening through the ear glimpses of joyous worlds, 
such as were heard when the stars sang together, rejoicing 
on their eternal way. The curtain descends, and even while the 
reverberations of the Heaven-born minstrelsy is still melting away 
among pilasters and domes, the aristocratic habitué of the opera, 
exhausted and overcome with intellectuality, rushes to the great 
counter of the gentlemen’s saloon, and there enhances the pleasures 
of the ear by new and provoking enjoyments of the palate—standing 
in solid platoons, and with the order of machinery, these imbibers of 
fine wines pour down kegs of lager, with as little ceremony as Pas 
saic Falls conveys away its pellucid waters. 






















LAST OF HIS RACE.—Commenced in No.7. 


CHAPTER LXVII.—Continued. 
When the excitement of their et ry sitet, Dk ye. 
ceeded to relate how, on first into the place, he had been struck by 


of the but that the glittering particles 
ovine: ian empntal aan, until his to diggings had taught him 
better 


As an act of prudence it was decided to conceal from every one the discovery 
had made; and there is reason to su that even the showman adhered 

to seaengenen 5 a anae secret he ever ventured to keep from 

his better half. Day after day they visited the place till the greater part of 

the gold was removed. Never did men work more ay se gf 

“ , Dick, rich for life !’’ exclaimed Sam, on the y of their labor. 

His friend sighed.’’ 

« Are you not grateful ?”’ 

‘< Yes ; but I would willingly resign my share of the wealth for the means of 
clearing my mother’s fame, and proving my right to bear my father’s name. 
But that hope is past. Bear with me,’’ added our hero, with a sigh, ‘‘and 
teach me to forget my dream of greatness.’’ 

“Dream still,” replied the dancer. ‘‘ Hope is the nurse of life. In the 
darkest hour of our misfortune there is a hand to guide, a love tosave. Provi- 
dence has already wrought so much in your behalf that it would be blasphemy 
to doubt but in its good time it will achieve the rest. Have you not still the 
love of Marion, the consent of her father, and the affection of your friends ?”’ 

“Right,” exclaimed the young man ; ‘‘and with such blessings it were in- 
deed teful as unwise to doubt of murmur.”’ 


Ai 4 





announcemen + caused another succession of grins upon the countenances 
thought it exquisite fun +. woe the bewildered 


mae 0 cstiet wae,” wisiapeand cue of the sot;'en 


board. 
i al said the clergyman; ‘‘ well, the dear boy, and whom has he 


“One of old Spring’s daughters,’’ 

! ”? repeated the father; it sounds like a respectable name.’’ 

his informant; an assurance which was received 

with suppressed laughter, by all his hearers, with the exce of the old 
gentleman, who taking once more by the hand shook it heartily, and 
thanked him again an in; then added that if he would favor him with a 
visit to Surplis Villa, Willesden, both himself and Mrs. Gray would be delighted 
to receive him. 
“Of course,’ he said, ‘I can not expect such a favor till after you have 
visited your own friends, who are doubtless expecting yeur arrival with im- 
patient affection.’’ 
‘(Tn course they are,’’ replied Ben. Then his thoughts wandered to Bet; and 
he very prudently began to ask himself whether her impatience had not been 
worn out by the Jong years of absence. ‘Still to oblige you-—”’ 
Before reaching the docks it was settled that the returned convict should 
y the father of his very dear friend, whom, we need scarcely inform 





About a month after their arrival at Hope farm, George Chason I 
of his land ; and, a ship being ready, the whole party sailed for England : all, 
save poor Pet and Connor, full of anticipations of a happy future. 
CHAPTER LXVIII. 
Long have they voyaged o’er the distant seas; 
And what a it they feel at last— 
So many toils, so many 
To view the port he only knows 
Who on the stormy deep for many a day 
Hath tossed, aweary of his ocean way, 
And watched all-anxious every wind that blows.—SouTuey. 


Ir was mid-day, and the Liverpool Exchange thronged with busy faces ; a 
sort of human hive, in which every shade of passion, excitement and interest 
might be studied. Some were conversing in animated groups, others repeating, 
with great self-complacency or ill-disguised rage, the rumors of the day—the 
history of those ephemeral bubbles which rise and burst with every turn of the 
money market, bri fortune to few, ruin toMany. 

In the midst of this motley assembly, a stranger for many weeks past had 
made his daily appearance, and conjecture was busy as to his motives, charac- 
ter and pursuits. He neither bought nor sold, therefore he could not be a 
merchant. The rise and fall of the cotton market had no visible effect upon 
his nerves, and he betrayed an equal indifference to indigo, rice and shgar. 

What could he want? what brought him there? who was he? were the 
questions asked a hundred times a day, and as often left unanswered. All 
that the most persevering had discovered was that his name was Gray, that 
he resided at the Adelphi Hotel, paid his bills regularly, received no visitors, 
and but few letters. 

Nothing could be more unpretending than the appearance of this mysterious 
pernnee whose age might be guessed at forty-five to fifty. He was about 
the middle height, thin, but wiry in his person, had keen blue eyes and iron- 
gray hair, dressed invariably in a suit of black, and wore a white neckhand- 
kerchief. * 

The only thing which the most observant eye could detect as fast about him } 
was a heavy Albert chain, of the Newgate-link pattern. That, certainly, was 
rather loud, and caused opinions to waver between his being a Methodist par- 
son, a retired lawyer, a schoolmaster, or an undertexer. Of his respectability 
no one entertained the least doubt, since it had be¢n ascertained that he drew 
upon the Gladstones, and that the head of that ;éspectable firm nodded when- 
ever he met him. 

Most of our readers doubtless are aware chat the nod of a Gladstone is as 
good as a letter of credit in Liverpool. 

Many attempts had been made to sound the wealthy merchant on the sub- 
ject ; but without effect. His reply to all questions respecting Mr. Gray was 
the same. 

‘* Remarkable man—great man in his way.’’ 

Then he would look mysterious and smile. 

There are few places where a joke is more keenly relished than on ‘change. 

Many persons at last became convinced that the stranger’s motives for fre- 
quenting the exchange were merely those of an idler who had no other means 
of passing the time which hung heavily on his hands ; an opinion which his 
listless mannér of sauntering through the place and reading the stock, ship- 
ping, and trade notices daily posted there confirmed. One morning the number 
of vessels telegraphed as having entered the Mersey was larger than usual. 
At the bottom of the list appeared the James Watt from Sidney. 

The clear blue eyes of Mr. Gray twinkled as he read the name. Perhaps he 
expected some dear friend or valuable consignment by it. His apathy 
vanished, and calling a cab, he jumped in and ordered the driver to take him 
to the quay, where he took a boat and proceeded down the river. 

No sooner had the James Watt entered the Mersey than it was boarded by 
the custom-house officers, who were quickly surrounded by the passengers, all 
anxious to hear intelligence of the state of affairs, the markets, etc., in Eng- 
land. That morning’s copy of the Times was cut into separate pages, and dis- 
tributed amongst them, and happy the man who enccveded in obtaining 
a portion even of the advertisement sheet, whilst the fortunate possessor of the 
leading article read it aloud to the rest. 

Amongst the group of listeners gathered near the mainmast was Ben Sneder. 
During the voyage he had suffered his beard to grow till it more than half 
covered his face ; so complete was the change that we question if even the dis- 
consolate Bet would have recognized him. 

Full of fancied security the ruffian was laughing and chatting loudly with 
several of his fellow-passengers, men who had become suddenly enriched by 
the gold discoveries in Australia, or by means equally questionable as those he 
had practised. 

As for the public news, Ben cared little about that; and the persons and 
points he felt interested in it might not have been al er prudent to inquire 
about. He was now comparatively rich. Liberty acquired a double value 
in his estimation. 

ae more hours,’’ he mentally exclaimed, ‘“‘and the last peril will be 

as. . 

When within a few miles of the docks at Birkenhead, the James Watt was 
hailed by a second boat, in which the spare, respectable figure of Mr. Gray was 
seated in the stern. 

‘One of the owners, I suppose ?’’ observed Ben to the second mate, who was 
standing near him, giving some directions to the crew. 

The officer shaded his eyes with his hand, and looked forward. 

‘* Not he,”’ was the reply. 

**One of the clerks, then!’’ 

“ P’rhaps.”’ 

There was something unpleasant in the dry tone in which the monosyllable 
‘p’rhaps”’ was uttered. It grated on the ear of the passenger. 

n afew minutes the object of his curiosity, and we may add uneasiness, 
stepped on board and requested to speak with the captain. Ben involuntarily 
felt whether his pistols were all right or not in his belt. 

“Whom shall I say ?”’ politely inquired the mate. 

‘‘ The Reverend George Gray,”’ replied the visitor, in a very quiet tone. 

. The sailor touched his cap. At the same time the hand of the respectable 

Sen Sneder was removed from his belt, and thrust once more in the pocket of 

his velveteen jacket, and his features resumed their former careless expression. 
os Only a holy foe,’”’ he muttered; ‘‘so much the better for him.’’ 

Perhaps it was so; for the returned convict had fully made up his mind not 
to be taken alive. He had gold ld for which he had so deeply sinned; and 
he had looked forward during his long sea voyage to the enjoyment ot it, de- 
termined to seek out Bet and lead comparatively a respectable life. 

‘* Is my son on board ?”’ demanded the visitor, in a tremulous tone, as soon 
as the captain made his appearance—Henry Gray ?”’ 

“Gray! Gray!’’ repeated the commander of the James Watt. 
name on the list.’’ 

The reverendgentleman appeared quite overcome, and leaned for an instant 
against the mast, close to which Ben Sneder and his companions were stand- 
ing. He covered his face with his hands; it might be to conceal the parental 
agony caused by disappointment, or, as the fingers were slightly separated, to 
take a survey of the features of the passengers. 

“‘ This is a cruel disappointment,” he faltered at last; ‘I fully expected my 
poor boy by your vessel. He wrote me word that he intended to take his pas- 
sage by her. Dear me,’’ he added, with well affected surprise; ‘ why the boat 
has rowed back. My fault. I felt so assured of meeting him that I had decided 
on accompanying him as far as the docks.”’ 

_The captain, with true sailor-like frankness, begged that he would not make 
himself uncomfortable on that account, assured him that he was quite 
ja ng to remain on board, and apologised for quitting him to attend to his 

uties. 

Ben, who had heard every word that passed, thought it would be fine fun to 
Sport with the feelings of the clergyman. His experience both in goal and at 

he hulks had given him a decided antipathy to the whole class. Thrusting 
his tongue into his cheek, and winking to those nearest him, in order to pre- 
pare them for the joke, he stepped forward and carelessly touched his cap, or 
rather the lock of coarse black hair which straggled haif way down his fore- 
head—he could not forget the old convict salute. 

= Were you speaking of Harry Gray, sir?’’ he said. 

Yes, yes,” eagerly replied the gentleman. ‘Do you know anything 
respecting him ?—can you tell me any news of my poor boy ?” 
u Does I know anything on him ?’’ repeated Ben. ‘I should think I does. 
ay be we wern’t pals at the diggings; perhaps we didn’t share the same 
tent, and I didn’t nuss him when he caught the typhusus fever.’’ 

The wink and the thrusting of the tongue which accompanied this speech 
— to afford immense gratification to the group he had just quitted. 
ont loohion bless you!’ exclaimed the clergyman, grasping him by the hand 

ki ng long and earnestly into his face. ‘‘ How can I ever repay you for 
your kindness? Do pray, do tell me all about him. Is he living ?—is he well? 


toni - mwa not returned in the James Watt, as he stated he should in his 


*““No such 


our readers, he had never heard of till that very morning, to London, and pass 
a few days with him and his family. The clergyman was quite eloquent in the 
expression of His gratitude. His wife and girls would be so delighted, so 
happy; the kindness of such a visit would almost reconcile them to the non- 
arrival of their dear, dear Harry. 

* Ain’t he a precious un,”’ thought Ben, who considered it a master- 
stroke of policy to introduce himself to a respectable family. Who would 
think of ques the antecedents of the friend of the Reverend Mr. Gray, 
¢ Surplis Villa; the police would never think of looking for him there, not 
t 


As he had many reasons for not remaining long in Liverpool—it was too near 
Manchester, the scene of his former exploits—he adroitly arranged that they 
should start for London bby the mail train that very night. 

At the Adelphi Hotel his new acquaintance, in the fulness of his gratitude, 
gave him an excellent dinner and the very best wine, which the ruffian drank, 
and secretly chuckled all the while at the idea of how cleverly he was doing 
the old man. 

“ Vot time does the train start ?”’ inquired Ben. 

‘“ Twenty minutes a eight,’’ replied his host. 

It was now six, and his guest observed that he should have barely time to 
dispose of a portion of his gold-dust and buy himself a few decent togs. The 
Reverend Mr. Gray would not hear of his leaving the house for any such pur- 
pose. A tailor should be sent for, and a barber. 

‘But I ain’t got no money,’’ interrupted the convict; ‘“‘though here be 
plenty of money’s worth.”’ 

He pointed to the heavy square box which he had not once lost sight of ; 
even during dinner he kept it between his feet. 

‘¢ A trifle,’ said his new friend, who insisted on being his banker, and forced 
twenty sovereigns upon him, at the same time observing that he had as much 
more at his service if that was not enough. 

Strange to say it was enough, Ben being too wary to pluck all the feathers 
at once of the goose which laid such — eggs. He pocketed them with a 
quiet grin, merely repeating to himself one of his favorite expressions— ‘‘ How 


a eos” 
e tailor sent for to the hotel, and the naturally refined taste of the 
gold-seeker y trowsers with an 


layed in the selections he made : light 

exceedingly broad, black and pink stripe down the sides, a crimson velvet 
waistcoat, with gilt buttons, a blue coat, with ditto to match, a white hat, and 
a Belcher neckhandkerchief. 
“T think themn’s the ticket,” said Ben, as he folded his purchases carefully 
and put them into a new carpet-bag. The Reverend Mr. Gray smiled kindly— 
perhaps he was above any vulgar prejudice on the score of dress, or did not 
choose to pain his guest by suggesting that they were rather tod smart. 

‘Dear me,’’ he exclaimed, casting a timid look at the pistols in Ben’s belt, 
“surely you don’t intend to travel with those dreadful weapons.’’ 

The guest replied with a knowing wink, and pointed to the little square box. 

‘*But, my dear sir, there is no danger now,’’ observed the speaker, in a tone 
of expostulation; ‘‘ you are in England, where brigands and bushmen such as 
I have read of in Australia are unheard of.’’ 

“T know the old country, parson,’’ answered the convict; ‘‘there are chaps 
in it as would whistle the teeth out of your head. I ain’t agoin’ to part with 
my barkers.’’ 

“Well, well, only be prudent, and don’t ride with them on the cock,’’ said 
the clergyman, nervously. ‘An idea has just struck me,’’ he added ; ‘‘as 
you say there are bad characters in England as well as in Australia, and as 
your box appears of some value, suppose we have a coupé to ourselves.” 

‘* What’s that?’ inquired Ben, with a stare. 

It was explained to him, and the gentleman at once acceded to the proposi- 
tion, thanking his new friend repeatedly for his kindness ; “‘it was so wery 
considerate—wery.’’ 

On reaching the station the Reverend Mr. Gray, to the great disgust of Ben, 
who swore thaj he would never patronize sich unnateral, cowardly inventions, 
entered the bureau of the electric telegraph in order to send a message to his 
wife. His companion carefully noted every word of it; it ran thus: 

* Harry has not arrived, but I have heard news of him ; he is quite well. I 
shall arrive in London to-morrow morning by the mail train ; be at the station 
with the girls to meet me. I bring a friend of Harry’s with me.’’ 

‘* Where to?’”’ inquired the clerk, after he had taken down the message. 

‘* \irs. Gray, Surplis Villa, Willesden, near London,’ was the reply. 

Tie money was paid, round spun the handles of the machine, click went 
the wires. 

‘You do not appear friendly to the discoveries of modern science, Mr. 
Sneder,’’ observed the old gentleman, as soon as they were seated in the coupé, 
and the little square box carefully packed under the seat. 

“Pm an Englishman,’ replied the convict ; ‘‘ and I calls it a cowardly in- 
vention. Fair play is my motter, and this don’t give a feller no chance.”’ 

‘‘T dare say it is sometimes abused,’’ observed his companion. ‘‘ But in 
the case of criminals who are flying from justice, you must admit it’s utility 
there.”’ 


“No, I don’t,” exclaimed Ben, turning rather red in the face. ‘‘ When 
a man steals, most likely it’s ’cos he’s hungry. Give ’em a fair start.’’ 
Even this laxity of opinion, uttered with iderable veh y—did not 





seem to shake the confidence of his new friend, who was evidently as unsus- 
pecting as he was sincere. 

By way of precaution against the spasms which the reverend gentleman 
declared he was subject to when travelling, he had brought a bottle of brand 
with him; this his fellow-traveller insisted upon sharing, asserting, with 
a grim, that he had spasms too. The kind old man resigned the liquor to him. 
Could he do less for the friend of his dear boy Harry ? 

Ben made such repeated attacks upon it, that before the night was half over 
not a drop remained, and he had fallen asleep. 

The old gentleman did not appear in the least degree annoyed by the deep 
breathing—in fact, without exaggeration, we might term it the loud snoring— 
of his companion ; on the contrary, after regarding him for some time with 
fixed attention, his features gradually broke into a benevolent smile. It must 
have been benevolent, although his clear blue eyes twinkled in a fashion that 
some might have considered mischievous. é 

‘At last,’’ he muttered, with a sigh which seemed to afford him consider- 
able relief; what could he mean by at last ? 

Unfolding his railway wrapper, he spread it over the knees of the sleeper as 
carefully as a mother would tuck up the bed-clothes of her slumbering child. 
Finding that it had not disturbed him, he next proceeded to withdraw very 
gently the pistols from the belt of the unconscious Ben. Perhaps be was afraid 
they might go off in the night suddenly and harm him. 

‘* A pretty pair of barkers,’’ he thought, as he examined them critically ; 
‘*hair triggers and a smooth bore ; quite as well in my care as his.’’ 

The returned convict’s long and heavy sleep lasted till daybreak. He 
dreamt that he had taken a house, was comfortably installed in his new abode 
with Bet, who hung upon him, wept, and caressed him. It was years since he 


felt so happy. In the midst of these endearments, he thought she contrived 
to slip a pair of handcuffs on his wrists, and when he upbraided her with her 
treachery, her features suddenly changed to those of Amen Corner. The vision 
gazed on him with a ghastly smile. 

He struggled: even in his sleep he felt his heart beat: he appeared to know 


that it was only a dream, and yet he could not wake. 

The next phase in the phantasmagoria which haunted him, was the cold 
dreary prison cell; he knew it was the one he had occupied in Lancaster Castle, 
by the notch he had made in one of the iron bars of his window: here he re- 
mained listening as he used to listen for the step of his jailer; but it came not. 

The chest of the sleeper heaved, and he uttered a deep groan. 

** It’s working off,’’ observed the Rev. Mr. Gray, who during the night had 
never once closed his amiable mild blue eyes; but kept them intently fixed 
upon the intimate friend of his dear boy Harry. 

But Ben’s dream was not over yet. He found himself standing at the felon’s 
bar before his former acquaintance the judge who had sentenced him to trans- 
portation. He recognized him by his ca'm, dignified features, scarlet robes, 
and flowing wig; one thing, however, astonished him in his sleep, he could 
not comprehend why his new acquaintance the clergyman should be seated 
next his lordship, twirling a remarkable little black velvet cap, and leering on 
him with a most peculiar expression. The black cap, he knew what that 
meant. Again his chest heaved: one effort, and the spell of the nightmare 
was broken—the sleeper awoke. 

‘* Why where—where are we ?’’ he exclaimed. 

‘* About thirty miles from London,’’ replied his travelling companion. 

Ben gave a yawn, and wanted to stretch himself, but somehow or other his 
wrists refused to separate. His first impression was that he had entangled 
them in the railway wrapper; that, however, he soon contrived to kick off, 
— found, to his horror, one part of his dream was realized: he was hand- 
cuffed. 

For several minutes he sat speechless with rage and surprise, glaring like a 
caged wolf upon his reverend friend. His next impulse was to attempt to 
grasp’one of his pistols. 








his hand gently on his shoulder, and gave him a most un- 
» exclaimed the ruffian, “‘ what is the 


? ¥ t ’ to rob me ?”” 
& Sly wot,” onthe ; ‘how could you suspect me of such a 
thing? The father of dear friend Gray, whom you nursed so 


your 
affectionately when he had the typhus fever. 
My business is to catch thieves, not thieve myself. 
“Then you ain’t a holy foe?’’ 

‘No more than you are Ben Sneder.”” 
*¢ And what is your name?’’ 

, “Gray, the gules officer, and yours Bill Spuggins.’’ 

Had returned convict been put upon his oath it would have puzzled him 
to tell whether he felt most enraged at being once more a prisoner, or at hav- 
ing been so cleverly outwitted. For some time he maintained a moody silence, 

ring at the officer from under his beetle brows. Had he veiaiaed his pis- 
tole he would have shot him there and then, though sure to be hanged for 
murder, so bitter was his rage and disappointment. 

“You think yourself a cunning fellow,’’ he observed, at last, “‘ but my name 
't ” 


Mr. Gray was far too polite to contradict his assertion; he only smiled. 

“ And even if it wor,’’ added the ruffian, ‘‘ what has Bill Spuggins done ?”’ 

** Returned from transportation before his time.’’ 

“Vel! they can’t hang him for that.’’ 

‘Certainly not for that,’’ replied the officer. 

The marked emphasis with which the words ‘‘for that’? were prgnounced 
grated most unpleasantly on the ears of the prisoner. 

“T tell you, you are mistaken in your man,’ he said. “ am a wery 
respectable indiwidual, and will make you pay for this if there’s law to be had 
for money. What do you talk to me about Spuggins for? I never heard the 
name afore. I am Ben Sneder, as you will find out, you aggrawating impester. 
You a parson! Perhaps we shall meet agin, when I ain’t got the darbles on.” 

The detective was evidently one of those men who make their duties a plea- 
sure ; in fact, he never could have risen to the eminence he had reached in 
his profession, had he not practised it con amore. Nature, too, had in every way 
qualified him for it ; he was cool, resolute, patiént, and knew the world he had 
to deal with thoroughly. 

ning his et-book, he drew from it a fac-simile of the portrait pos- 
sessed by the disconsolate Bet, and holding it up in the cold gray light of the 
morning, began to compare it with the original. 

“¢ At first,’ he said, “* before you were shaved, I was in doubt myself ; mous- 
taches and beard are such an improvement to some people ; but there is no 
mistaking that nose, Bill, and those very remarkable eyebrows.’’ 

“You, persist, then, that I am the man ?’’ 

Mr. Gray politely tted that such was his profound conviction, and added 
that in the event of his being mistaken, he should be delighted at seeing him 
at Surplis Villa, and introducing the friend of his dear boy Harry to Mrs. G. 


and her daughter. 

Bill ground his teeth with rage ; the chaff was even more g than the 
arrest. Suddenly he lowered his head, and made a butt at the visage of his 
captor, who quickly drew on one side, and dealt him a severe blow on the 
temple with the butt-end of one of his own pistols. 

‘Better not try that game again,’’ he coolly observed ; ‘‘ it won’t do.’’ 

From that moment the prisoner gave up all idea of resistance, and tears— 
the first he had shed for years—started into his bloodshot eyes. To think of 
being betrayed by Bet—for such he doubted not was the case—before he had 
spent his money, too, tasted the sweets of wealth, indulged in the ey 
madness of vice and dissipation : he felt that he should not so much have 
minded it afterwards. 

‘¢ Well,’ he said, after a pause, ‘‘ I am Bill Spuggins.”’ 

‘¢ Of course you are.’’ 

‘« And I have more than two thousand péunds worth of gold dust in my box. 
Mine—honestly mine.’’ 

Mr. Gray gave a doubtful cough ; he was too polite to offer a more decided 
contradiction. 

‘ And Pll share it with you,’’ and the ruffian, lowering his voice, “if you'll 
only remove these infernal ruffles, and let us part good friends.”’ 

The officer shook his head. 

“How much do you want?’’ demanded Bill, in a tone of desperation. 

‘* All you have would not bribe me,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘ and the offer, I must 
admit, is a liberal one ; for, independent of the satisfaction of doing my duty, 
a much larger sum is offered for your apprehension.’’ 

‘¢ Byewhom ?”’ exclaime | the prisoner, in a tone of astonishment. 

‘<The same gentleman who transported you—Mr. Bernard, the banker, the 
guardian to Sir Walter Herbert.”’ 

‘‘Them papers,’’ mentally groaned Bill ; ‘‘ them cursed papers.’’ 

No further conversation passed between them, and for the next half-hour 
they rode together in silence. Presently the shrill whistle of the engine was 
heard, they were entering the station, then the train stopped, and Wield, the 
detective, and two of his officers appeared at the door of the carriage. 

‘* Allow me te introduce you,”’ said Gray, pointing to them, “ to Mrs. G. and 
her daughters.’’ 

There was a quiet chuckle amongst the officers as they handed the prisoner 
from the coupé to the platform. , 


you—quite out of my way. 
? 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


The coward wretch, whose hand and heart 
Can bear to torture aught below, 
Is ever first to quail and start 
From slightest pain or equal foe.—Exiza Coox. 


NEVER was the heading of our chapter more perfectly illustrated than in the 
conduct of the captured convict, who no sooner found himself driving through 
the streets of London with an officer of justice on either side, than ferocity and 
courage alike abandoned him, and he became mild and submissive as a child. 

“ Tf it’s only for returning from transportation before my time,’’ he thought, 
‘**T shouldn’t so much mind it ; they can’t hang me for that.” 

Then he recollected the marked emphasis with which his captor had made a 
similar ission, and he began to question Wield, whose person he had recog- 
nized at the first glance, as to the nature of the charge against him; but that ex- 
perienced officer was far too wary to make the least reply. He knew the salu’ 
effect which doubt and terror produces upon the most hardened mind, and he | 
them to work his purpose, which was only half accomplished ; he had secured 
the thief, but not the papers. 

“IT think you might answer a cove, Mr. Wield,’”’ he said. ‘‘It’s ’ard lines, 
after working like a nigger at the di » and honestly earning a fortin, to be 
grabbed as soon as one sets foot onshore. Of course,’’ he added, with increased 
earnestness, ‘‘ the beak won’t keep my property from me ?”’ 

‘*Felons have no property, it belongs to the crown,’’ replied Gray, who had 
charge of the square box. 

‘* How am I to defend myself,’’ demanded the convict. 

“Counsel will be assigned you by the court,’’ observed the officer ; “it 
always is in serious cases ; but perhaps you will not be tried here.’’ 

‘* Where then? at Sydney ?”’ 

*< Or Melbourne.’’ 

‘* Silence,’’ interrupted Wield ; ‘‘ no communication with the prisoner.” 

Despite his entreaties, not another word was uttered ; and Bill, as they rode 
to Bow street, had — time to reflect on his situation. The word Mel 
had terribly shaken his nerves ; it brought Amen Corner to his recollection, 
the fierce struggle in the cave, the poison and the death of Cusack. 

It was about eight o’clock when they arrived at the police-office, where Bill 
Spuggins was accommodated with a cell to himself. As three hours would 
elapse before the arrival of the magistrate, Wield embraced the opportunity to 
hasten to the Temple and report progress to Mr. Elton, whose satisfaction was 
extreme when he heard that the ruffian was in the hands of justice. 

“T trust there is no danger,’”’ he observed, ‘‘of his tampering with those 
about him ?”’ 

The detective smiled. 

‘It might defeat our hopes.’’ 

** Little fear of that,’’ replied the former ; 
baffles him he has but one more to deceive.}? 

‘Yourself, I presume,” said the lawyer. 

His visitor modestly admitted that such was the case. 

‘** Although,’’ resumed the former, ‘‘ there is no moral doubt that the villain 
has committed at least one murder in Australia, yet, as we have no legal evi- 
dence, it would be useless to charge him with the crime ; we should not even 
procure a remand. It is as a returned transport we must endeavor to convict 


‘* Gray is in charge of him. Ifhe 


him.”’ 

‘*T have thought of that,”’ replied Wield, musingly. ‘This isa point, Mr. 
Elton; he continued, ‘‘on which we must speak plainly. Let me know exactly 
what it is you require ; the papers, or punishment of the feliow ?”’ 

‘*The papers!’’ exclaimed the man of law, eagerly. 

‘* You care nothing about pressing the more serious charge ?’’ 

“Nothing.”’ 


‘You shall have them before midday,’’ said the detective, looking at his 
watch, and at the same time rising to take his leave; “ that is, if they are in 
the rascal’s wpe Like most of his class, there is no genuine pluck in 
him. He bullied at first, but, finding it was of no use, became submissive as a 
child. I shan’t have much trouble with him. Good morning.” 

From the Temple the speaker hastened back to Bow street, and at once pro- 
ceeded to the cell in which his prisoner was confined. He found Bill the 
narrow limits of his cage, restless and dejected. On seeing the officer he sud- 
denly stopped, and demanded whether they intended to starve him. 

‘“* Certainly not,’’ was the reply; and calling to one of the officials on the 
outside, Wield directed him to bring a cup of tea and a slice of bread. 

‘* Tea,’’ roared the convict; ‘‘ who wants tea? I never could abide %; give 
me gin, that’s the only thing to keep a fellow’s spirits up.”’ 

"It’s against the rules.’’ 

** Then cup your tea; I don’t want any.”’ 

** As you please.’’ 

(7b be continued.) 


Query.—In case the Presidential election goes to the House and 
the delegation from any particular State is equally divided, what course will be 
pursued in voting? Answer : The vote of that State would count one a 
choice, but none for any candidate. It was so with the votes of two States— 
Vermont and Maryland, we believe—in the struggle between Jefferson and Barr 





in 1804. But for this Jefferson would have been chosen at once. 
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CEARLES READE’S STORIES. 


ART: 
A DRAMATIC TALE. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PRG WOFFINGTON,” “CLOUDS AND suNSHINE,”’ &c., &0. 

(Commenged in No. 48.) 
Aexanver did nothing of the sort that night. He went home on wings. He 
could not goin. He walked up and down before his door three hours, before 
he could go to so vulgar a thing as bed. Asa lover will read over fifty times 
six lines of love from the beloved hand, so Alexander acted over and over the 
little scene of this night, and dwelt on every tone, word, look and gesture of the 
great creature who had at last spoken to him, smiled on him, thanked him. 
O how happy he was! he could hardly realize his bliss. ‘‘My dear’’—but had 
not his ears deceived him—had she really called him ‘‘ my dear,’’ and what was 
he to understand by so unexpected an address ? was it on account of the ser- 
vice he had just done her, or might he venture to hope she had noticed his face 
in the theatre, sitting, as he always did, at one place, at the side of the second 
row of the pit? but no, he rejected that as impossible. Whatever she meant 
by it, his blood was at her service as well as his heart. He blessed her with 
tears in his eyes for using such heavenly words to him in any sense—‘‘my 
dear,’’ “my child.’’ He framed these words in his heart. 

Alas! he little thought that “my dear” meant literally nothing—he was 
not aware that calling every living creature ‘“‘my dear’? is one of the nasty 
little tricks of the stage—like their swearing without anger, and their shovel- 
ling snuff into the nose without intermission, in the innocent hope of making 
every sentence intellectual, by a dirty thing done mechanically, and not intel- 
lectually. As for ‘‘ my child,” that was better ; that was at least a trick of 
the ledy’s own, partly caught from her French acquaintances. 

For some days Alexander was in Heaven. He fell upon his tragedy, he 
altered it by the light the stage had given him, above all, he heightened and 
improved the heroine, he touched her and retouched her with the colors of 
Oldfield, and this done, with trembling hands he wrapped it in brown paper, 
addressed it, and left it at her own house, and no sooner had Susan’s hand 
touched it than he fied like a guilty thing. 

You see it was his first love, and she he loved seemed more than mortal to 
him. 

And now came a reaction. Days and days rolled by, and no more adventures 
came, po means of making acquaintance with one so high above his reach. 

He was still at the stage door, but she did not seem to recognize him, and he 
dared not recall himself to her recoll His org tion was delicate, 
he began to fret and lose his sleep, and at last his pallor and listlessness 
attracted the not very keen eye of Timothy Bat Mr. B asked 
him twenty times if anything was the matter, twenty times he answered, No! 
At last good, worthy, commonplace Bateman, after dinner and deep thought, 
said one day, ‘‘ Alexander, I’ve found out wiiat it is.’ Alexander started. 

** Money meits in London, yours is gone quicker than you thought it would, 
my poor lad, don’t you fret. 1’ve got £20 to spare, here ’tis. Your father 
will never know. I’ve been young as well as you.” Alexander grasped the 
good old fellow’s hand and pressed if to his heart. He never looked at the 
note, but he looked half tenderly, half wildly in the old man’s eyes. 

Bateman read this look aright. ‘‘ Ay, out with it, young man,’’ he cried; 
‘never keep a grief locked up in your heart whilst you have a friend that 
will listen to it; that is an old man’s advice. 

On this poor ‘Alexander’ 8 story gushed forth. He told Bateman ‘the facts I 
have told you, only his soul, and all the feelings he had gone through, gushed 
irom his heart of hearts. They sat till one in the morning, and often as the 
young heart laid bare its enthusiasm, its youth, its anguish, the dry old 
lawyer found out there was a soft bit left in his own, that sent the woman to 
the door of his eyes; for Alexander told his story differently, and I think on 
the whole better than I do. I will just indicate one difference between us two 
as narrators, he told it like blood and fire, I tell it like criticism and ice, and 
be hanged to me. 

Perhaps, had Alexander told the tale as I do, Bateman, man of the world 
would have sneered at him, or sternly advised him to quit this folly and whim; 
but as it was Bateman was touched, and mingled pity with good, gentle, but 
firm advice, and poor Alexander was grateful. The poet revered the common- 
place, good man, as a poet ought, and humbly prayed him to save him by his 
wisdom. He owned “that he was mad; that he was indulging a hopeless pas- 
sion; that he knew the great tragedian, courted by the noble and rich of the 
land, would never condescend even to an acquaintance with him. And burst- 
ing into a passion of tears, ‘‘O good Mr. Bateman!” cried he, ‘‘ the most un- 
fortunate hour was that in which I first saw her, for she will be my death, for 
she will never permit me to live for her, and without her life is intolerable to 
me. 2) 

This last feature decided Timothy Bateman; the next morning he wrote to 
Nathan Oldworthy a full account of all. ‘‘Come up, and take him home 
again, for Heaven’s sake.’’ 

It fell like a thunderbolt on the poor father, but he moved promptly; in two 
hours he was on the road to London. 

Arrived there, he straight invaded Alexander. The poet, luckily for him- 
self, was not at home. He then went to Bateman: he was in a towering pas- 
sion. 

The old puritanical leaven was scotched, but not killed, in Coventry. 

In a general way, Nathan !ooked on love as no worse than one of the Evil 
One’s many snares, to divert youth from law,—but, love of an actress! If you 
had asked Coventry whether the play-house or the public-house ruins the 
manners, morality, and intellect of England, Coventry was capable of answer- 
ing, ‘‘the play-house.”” He raged against the fool and the jade, as he suc- 
cinctly, and not inaptly, described a dramatic poet and an actress. 

His friend endeavored to stop the current of his wrath in vain ; the attempt 
only diverted its larger current from Alexander to the syren who had fascinated 
him. In vain Bateman assured him that affairs had proceeded to no length 
between the parties ; the other snubbed him, called him a fool, that he knew 
nothing of the world, and assured him that, if anything came of it, she should 
have nothing from the Oldworthy’s but thirty pence per week, the parish 
allowance, (Nathan’s ideas of love were as primitive as Alexander’s were 
poetic,) and lastly; bouncing up, he announced that he was going to see the 
hussey, and force her to give up her Delilah designs. 

At this poor Bateman was in dismay ; he represented to this mad bull that 
Mrs. Oldfield was ‘‘on the windy side of the law,”’ that there were no proofs 
she had done anything more than every woman would do if she was clever 
enough, viz., turn every man’s head ; he next reminded him of her importance, 
and implored him at least to be prudent. ‘‘ My dear friend,” said he, ‘‘there 
are at least a score of gentlemen in this town who would pass their swords 
through an old attorney as they would through a mad dog, only to have a 
smile or a compliment from this lady.’’ 

This last argument was ill-chosen. The old Puritan was game to the back- 
bone ; he flung Mrs. Oldfield’s champions a grim grin of defiance, and marched 
out to invade that lady, and save his offspring. 

Now, the said Mrs. Oldfield, wishing to be very quiet, because she was pre- 
paring to play for the championship of the stage, and was studying Statira, 
had given her footman orders to admit no living soul, upon any pretence. 

Oldworthy, who had heard in Coventry that people in London are always at 
home if their servants say they are out, pushed past the man ; the man fol- 
lowed him remonstrating. When they reached the ante chamber, he thought 
it was time to do more, so he laid his hand on the intruder’s collar ; then 
ensued a short but very brisk scuffle ; the ladies heard, to their dismay, a sound 
as of a footman falling from the top to the bottom of a staircase ; and the 
next moment, in jackboots, splashed with travel, an immense hat of a fashion 
long gone by, his dark cheek flushed with anger, and his eyes shooting sombre 
lightning from under their thick brows, Nathan Oldworthy strode like wild-fire 
into the room. 

Susan screamed, and Anne turned pale, but recovering herself, she said, with 
a wonderful show of spirit, ‘‘ How dare you intrude on me? Keep close tome, 
stupid!’’ was the trembling aside to Susan. 

‘*I’m used to enter people’s houses, whether they will or not,’’ 
gruff reply. 

“ Your business, sir ?’’ said Mrs. Oldfield, with affected calmness. 

* It is not fit for that child to hear,’’ was the answer. 

Anne Oldfield was wonderfully intelligent, and even in this remark she saw 
the man, if a barbarian, was not a ruffian at bottom. She looked towards 
Susan. 

Susan interpreting her look, declined to leave her alone ‘‘ with, with—’’ 

** A brute, I suppose,’’ said Nathan coarsely. 

The artist measured the man with her eye. 

‘*He who feels himself a brute is on the way to be a man,’’ said she, with 
genuine dignity; so saying, she dismissed Susan with a gesture. 


tion. 








was the 





\ Youzere the play "aren’t,you"?”’,saidfhe. Sul 
sir,” she, “whose time is precious.” 


4 Pr men; Taplpbe semen the first in Coyentry. I’m Nathan Old- 
worthy. My son’s education has been given him under my own eye, I taught 
him the customs of the country, and the civil law. He is to be a sergeant-at- 
law, and a sergeant-at-law he shall be—’’ 

“TL consent for one,’’ said Oldfield, demurely. 

‘ And then we can play into one another’s hands, as should be.’’ 

‘«T have no opposition to offer to this pretty little scheme of the Old Some- 
things, father and son.’ 

“‘ Oldworthys! no opposition! when he hasn’t been once to Westminster, 
and every night to the play-house.’’ 

Oh !’? said the lady, ‘I see! the old story.”’ 

“The very day the poor boy came here,’ resumed Nathan, “there was 
a tragedy play; 80, because a woman sighed and burned for sport, the foc) 
goes bome and sighs and burns in earnest, can’t eat his victuals, flings away 
his prospects, and thinks of nothing than this Nance Oldfield.”’ 

He uttered this appellation with rough contempt ; and had the actress been 
a little one, this descent to Nance Oldfield would have mortified or enraged her. 
But its effect on the great Oldfield was different, and somewhat singular ; she 
opened her lovely eyes on him. ‘‘ Nance Oldfield!’’ cried she. ‘0 sir! no- 
body has called me that name since I left my little native town.”’ 

“Haven’t they, though?” said the rough customer more gently, res- 
ponding to her heavenly tones rather than to the sentiment which he in no 
degree comprehended. 

“No!” said Oldfield, with an ill-used Molian-harp note. 

Here the attorney began to suspect she was diverting him from the point, 
and with a curl of the lip, and a fine masculine contempt for all subterfuges, 
not a sheep-skin,—‘‘ You had better say you do not know all this,’’ cried he. 

** Not I,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ My good sir, your son has left you to confide to 
me the secret of his attachment: you have discharged the commission, Sir 
Pandarus of Troy,”’ added she, with a world of malicious fun in her jewel- 
like eye. 

“ Nathan Oldworthy of Coventry, I tell ye!’’ put in the angry sire. 

“And it is now my duty to put some questions to you,”’ resumed the 
actress. ‘Is your son handsome?’’ said she, in a sly half-whisper. 

‘Ts not he?’ answered gaunt simplicity, ‘‘and well built too,—he is like 
me, they say.”’ 

‘* There is a point on which I am very particular. Has he nice teeth ?—upon 
your honor, now.”? 

‘(White as milk, ma’am ; and a smile that warms your heart up ; fresh 
color ;—there’s not such a lad in Coventry.’’ Here the old boy caught sight 
of a certain poetical epistle, which, if you remember, was in Mrs. Oldfield’s 
hands. 

** And pray, madam,’’ said he, with smooth craft, 
worthy never write to you ?”” 

** Never |”? was her answer. 

‘She says never !’’ thundered Nathan, ‘ and there is his letter in her very 
hand—a superb handwriting; what a waste of talent to write to you with it, 
instead of engrossing; what does the fool say?’’ and he suaiched the letter 
rudely from her, and read out poor Alexander, with the lungs of a Stentor. 

Gracious me ! if I was puzzled to show the reader how Susan read the Man- 
nering prose, how on earth shall I make him hear and see Oldworthy Pére read 
Oldworthy Fils, his rhymes; but I will attempt a faint adumbration, wherein, 
Glorious Apollo! from on high befriend us ! 

‘* My soul hangs trembling’’—/(full stop.) ‘On that magic voice, grieves 
with your woe”’—(full stop.) ‘‘Exults when you rejoice. A golden chain” 
—(Here he cast a look of perplexity.) ‘I feel but cannot see’’—(Here he be- 
gan to suspect Alexander of insanity.) ‘‘ Binds earth to heaven’’—(of impiety 
ditto.) ‘It ties my heart t& thee like a sunflower.’’ And now the reader 
wore the ill-used look of one who had been betrayed into a labyrinth of un- 
meaning syllables; but at this juncture, thanks to his sire, Alexander Old- 
worthy began to excite Mrs. Oldfield’s interest. 

‘* And that poetry is his?’ said the actress. 

“Poetry? no! How could my son write poetry? I'll be hanged if ’t isn’t, 
though, for all the lines begin with a capital letter.’’ 

Oldfield took the paper from him. “ Listen,’”’ said she, and, with a heavenly 
cadence and expression, she spoke the lines thus : 

“ My soul hangs trembling on that magic voice, 
Grieves with your woe, exults when you rejoice ; 
A golden chain I feel, but cannot see, 

Binds earth to heaven—it ties my heart to thee, 
Like a sunflower,” etc., etc. 

‘¢ What do you call that, eh ?’’ 

‘*Why, honey dropping from the comb,’’ said the astonished lawyer, to 
whom the art of speech was entirely unknown, until that mement, as it is to 
millions of the human race. ‘It is honey dropping from the comb,’’ repeated 
Nathan. ‘I see, he has been and bought it ready made, and it has cost him 
a pretty penny, no doubt. So, now his money’s going to the dozs, too.”’ 

‘* And these sentiments, these accents of poetry and truth, that have reached 
my heart, this daily homage that would flatter a queen, do I owe it to your 
son? Osir?’’ 

‘*Good gracious Heavens!’’ roared the terrified father; ‘don’t you go and 
fall in love with him; and, now I think on’t, that is what I have been work- 
ing for ever since I came here. Cut it short. I came for my son, and I will 
have him back, if you please. Where is he?’’ 

‘« How can I know ?”’ said the lady, pettishly. 

‘* Why, he follows you everywhere.’’ 

‘Except here, where he never will follow me, unless his father teaches him 
housebreaking under the head of civil law.”’ 

At this sudden thrust, Oldworthy blushed. ‘ Well, ma’am!’’ stammered 
he, ‘‘I was a little precipitate; but, my good lady, pray tell me, when did you 
last see him ?’’ 

“TI never saw him at all, which I regret,” added she, satirically; ‘‘ because 
you say he resembles his father.’’ Nathan was a particularly ugly dog. 

‘She is very polite,’’ thought Nathan. ‘“‘ But,’’ objected he, civilly, “‘ you 
must have learned from his letters.’’ 

‘That they are not signed!” said she, handing the poetical epistle to him, 
with great significance. 

Mr. Nathan Oldworthy began to doubt whether he was sur le bon terrain in 
his present proceedings; and the error in which he had detected himself made 
him suddenly suspect his judgment and general report on another bead. 
“What an extraordinary thing!’’ said he, bluntly. ‘ Perhaps you are an 
honest woman after all, ma’am!’’ 

‘Sir!’ said Oldfield, with a most tragic air. 

‘*T ask your pardon, ma’am! I ask your pardon!’’ cried the other, terrified 
by the royal pronunciation of this monosyllable. ‘‘ Country manners, ma’am! 
that is all! We do speak so straightforward down in Coventry.’’ 

‘Yes! but if you speak so straightforward here, you will be sent to 
Coventry.” 

‘*’ll take care not, madam! I’ll take great care not!”’ said the other, hastily. 
Then he paused, a light rose gradually to his eyes. ‘Sent to Coventry! ha! 
haw! ho! But, madam, this love will be his ruin: it will rob him of his pro- 
fession, which he detests, and of a rich heiress whom he can’t abide! Since I 
came here, I think better of play-actors; but, consider, madam, we don’t like 
our blood to come down in the world!”’ 

“It would be cruel to lower an attorney,”’ replied the play-actress, looking 
him demurely in the face. 

“You are considerate, madam!’’ replied he, gratefully. He added, with 
manly compunction, ‘‘ More so, I fear, than I have deserved.”’ 

“* Mais! il me désarme cet homme!’’ cried the sprightly Oldfield, ready to 
scream with laughter. 

“ Are you speaking to me, ma’am ?’’ said Nathan, severely. 

‘“* No, that was an ‘aside.’ Go on my good soul!”’ 

‘Then forgive the trouble, the agitation, of a father: his career, his hap- 
piness, is in danger.’’ 

‘*Now, why did you not begin with that; it would have saved your time and 
mine. Favor me with your attention, sir, fora moment,” said the fine lady, 
with grave courtesy. 

**T will madam,”’ said the other, respectfully. 

“* Mr. Oldworthy, first youare to observe that I have, by the constitutions of 
these realms, as much right to fall in love with your son, or even with yourself, 
as he or you have to do with me.”’ 

** So you have, I never thought of that; but don’t you do it, for Heaven’s 
save, if ’t isn’t done already.”’ 

‘* But I should have been inclined, even before your arrival, to waive that 
right, out of regard for my own interest and reputation, especially the former; 
and now you have won my heart, and I enter your feelings, and place myself 
at your service ” 

** You are very good, madam. Now, why do they go and run play-actors 
down so ?”’ 

‘* You are aware, sir, that we play-actors have not an idea of our own in our 
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skulls ; our art is to execute beautifully the ideas of thosc who think: now, 
you are # man of business ; you will therefore be pleased to give me your in- 
and you shall see those instructions executed better than they are 
down in Coventry. You want me to prevent your son from loving me! I con- 
sent. Tell me how to do it.”’ 
“Madam,” said Nathan, “you have put your finger on the very point. 


| What a lawyer you would have made. Madam, I thank you. Very well, then 


you must—but no, that will make him worse, perhaps. And again, you can’t 
leave off playing, can you? because that is your business, you know—dear me ! 
Ah ! I’ll tell you how to bring it about. Let me see—no! yes! no! drat it!’’ 

‘Your instructions are not sufficiently clear, sir,’’ suggested Mrs. Oldfield. 

‘ Well, madam, it is not so easy as I thought, and I don’t see what instruc- 
tions I am to give you, until—until—”’ 

*€Until I tell you what to tell me—that’s fair. Well, give me a day to think. 
Iam so busy. I must play my best to night !’’ 

** But he’ll be there,’”’ said Nathan, in dismay ; ‘‘you’ll play your best : 
you’ll burn him toa cinder. I’ll go to him.’’? He ran to the window, inform- 
ing his companion that, for the first time in his life, he was going to take a 
coach. But he had no sooner arrived at the window, than he made a sudden 
point, and beckoned the lady to him, without removing his eyes from some ob- 
fect on which he glared down, with a most singular expression of countenance. 
She came to his side. He directed her eyes to the object. ‘‘ Look there, 
ma’am ! look there !’’ She peeped, and, standing by a hosier’s shop, at the 
corner of the street, she descried a young man, engaged as follows: His hat 
was in his hand, and on the hat was a little piece of paper. He was alternately 
writing on this, and looking upward for inspiration. 

‘Is that he ?’’ whispered Mrs. Oldfield. 

‘“‘ Yes! that’s your man,—bare-headed, looking up into the sky, and doesn’t 
see how it ra 

‘* But he’s very handsome, Mr. Oldworthy, and you said he was like—hem! 
yes, he is very handsome.’’ 

‘*Tsn’t he, madam!”’ 

He was handsome,—his rich chestnut curls flowed down his neck in masses; 
his face was oval; his eyes full of color and sentiment; and in him the purple 
light of youth was brightened by the electric light of expression and charming 
sensibility. 

The strangely assorted pair in our scene held on by one another, the better 
to inspect the young poet, who little thought what a pair of critics were in 
store for him. 

“What a bright, intelligent look the silly goose has!’’ said the actress. 

‘‘Hasn’t he? the dear—idiot!’’ said the parent. 

‘*Is he waiting for you, sir ?’’ said she, with affected simplicity. 

** No,” replied he, with zeal; “ it’s you he is waiting for.”’ 

Alexander began to walk slowly past the house, looking up to Heaven every 
now and then for inspiration, and then looking down and scribbling a bit, li-e 
# hen drinking, you know; and thus occupied, he stalked to and fro, passing 
and repassing beneath the criticising eyes,—at sight of which pageant a 
father’s fingers began to work, and, ‘‘Madam,’’ said he, with a calmness too 
marked to be genuine, ‘‘ do let me fling one little—chair at his silly head.” 

“No, indeed.” 

‘* A pillow, then ?’’ 

*O Lud, no!—you don’t know these boys, sir! he would take that as an 
overture of affection from the house. Stay: will you obey me, or will you 
not?’ 

‘*Of course I will!—how can I help?” and he grinned with horrible amia 
bility. 

**Then I will cure your son.”’ 

** You will, you , romise me ’’’ 

*¢ On the honor of a play-actor !”’ and she offered him, with a world of 
grace, the loveliest hand going at that era. 

‘* Of an angel I think,’’ said the subjugated barbarian. 

Mrs. Oldfield then gave him a short sketch of the idea that had occurred to 
her. ‘“ Your son, sir,’”’ said she, ‘‘is in love by the road of imagination and 
taste—he has seen upon the stage a being more like a poet’s dream than any 
young woman down in Coventry, and he overrates her ; I will contrive that in 
ten minutes he will underrate her. I will also find means to wound his vanity, 
which is inordinate in all his sex, and gigantic in the versifying part of it ; 
and then, sir, I promise you that your son’s love, so fresh, so fiery, so lofty, so 
humble, will either turn to hatred or contempt, or else quietly evaporate like a 
mist, and vanish like a morning dream. Ah!’’ (and she could not help sigh- 
ing a little.) 

Susan was then called, and directed to show Mr. Nathan Oldworthy out the back 
way, that he might avoid the encounter of his son. The said Nathan, accordingly 
marched slap away, in four great strides ; but the next moment the door burst 
open, and he returned in four more—he took up a position opposite his tair 
entertainer, and, with much gravity, executed a solemn, but marvellously gro- 
tesque bow, intended to express gratitude and civility ; this done, he recovered 
body, and strode away again, slap-dash. 

Spirits like Alexander’s are greatly depressed and greatly elevated without 
proportionate change in the external causes of joy and grief, It is theirs to 
view the same set of facts, rose-color one day, lurid another. Two days ago 
Alexander had been in despondence ; to-day hope was in the ascendant, and 
his destiny appeared to him all bathed in sunshine. He was rich in indistinct 
but gay hopes ; these hopes had whispered to him that, after all, an alliance 
between a dramatic poet and a tragedian was a natural one—that perhaps, on 
reflection, she he loved might not think it so very imprudent. He felt con- 
vinced she Rad read “ Berenice,’’ she would see the alterations in the heroine’s 
part, and that love had dictated them. She would find there was one being 
that comprehended her. That, and his verses, would surely plead his cause. 
Then he loved her so—who could love her as he did? Some day she would feel 
that no heart could love her so, and then he would say to her, ‘‘I am truth 
and nature, you are beauty and music ; united we should conquer the world, 
and be the world to one another |!’ Poor boy ! 

He was walking and dreaming thus beneath her window, when his ear 
caught the sound of that window opening; he instantly cowered against the wall, 
hoping this happy day to see the form he loved, himself unseen, when, to his 
immeasurable surprise, a beautiful girl put her head out of the window, and 
called softly to him. He took no notice, because it wasinaudible. She had to 
repeat the call before he could realize his good fortune ; the signal, however, 
was unmistakable, and soon after the door opened, and there was pretty Susan 
blushing. Alexander ran to her, she opened the door wider, he entered, be- 
lieving in magic for the first time. Susan took him up stairs—he said nothing 
—he could not—she did not speak, because she thought he ought to. At last 
they reached a richly-furnished room, where Statira’s dress lay upon a chair, 
and a theatrical diadem upon a table. Alexander’s heart leaped at sight of 
these ; he knew, then, where he was ; he turned hot and cold, and trembled 
violently. The first word Susan said did not calm his agitation. ‘There isa 
lady here,”’ said she, ‘‘ who has something to say to you.” 

Now it must be remembered that Susan considered Alexander her undoubted 
property ; and when she was told to introduce him, ghe could not help thinking 
how kind it was of her cousin to take her part, and bring to the point a young 
gentleman who, charming in other respects, appeared to her sadly deficient in 
audacity. ‘Sit down,” said Susan, smiling. 

0, no! he could not sit down here! Susan pitied his timidity and his dis 
composure ; and, to put both him and herself out of pain the sooner, she left 
him and went to announce his presence to her cousin and guardian, as she now 
considered her. 

Alexander was left alone, to all appearance; in reality, he was in a crowd— 
a crowd of ‘ thick-coming fancies.’? He was to breathe the same air ds she, 
to be by her side, whom the world adored at « distance ; he was to see hei 
burst on him like the sun, and to feel more strongly than ever how far his 
verse fell short of the goddess who inspired it; he half wished to retreat from 
his too great happiness. Suddenly a rustle in the apartment awakened him 
from his rich reverie : he looked up, and there was a lady with her eyes fixed 
on him. 

The lady had on what might, without politeness, but with truth, be called 
a dressing-gown ; it was ostentatiously large everywhere, especially at the waist. 
The lady’s hair, or what seemed her hair, was rough and ill done up, and a 
great cap of flaunty design surmounted her head. On her feet were old 
slippers. 

“Good day, sir!’ said she, drily. 

Alexander bowed. “Madam! I wait Mrs. Oldfield.”’ 

“* Téte-a-téte with your muse.’? <Alexander’s poetical works were in her 
hand. 

‘She is my muse, madam !’’ replied he; ‘‘she alone. Are you not proud of 
her, madam ? for I see by your likeness that you are some relation.’’ 

The lady burst out laughing : ‘‘ That’s a compliment to my theatrical talent; 
I am the party.”’ 

* You Mrs. Oldfield ! the great Mrs. Oldfield |’’ 

““Why not? What, you come from the country, I suppose, and think we are 
to be always on the stilts, when we are not paid for it. You look as if you 
were afraid of me.’’ 
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“0, no! madam; and, as you say, it shows how great you: talent is.”” 


“You want to speak to me, my lad.’’ 

Alexander blushed to the temples. ‘‘ Yes, madam !’’ faltered he, “ you 
have divined my ambition. I have been presamptuous—but I saw you on the 
tragic scene—the admiration you inspired—I fear I have importuned you—but 
my hope, my irresistible desire—”’ 

“There, I know what you mean,’’ said she, with an affectation of vulgar 
good nature, ‘‘ you want an order for the pit ?”’ 

‘¢]T want an order for the pit?’’ gasped Alexander, faintly. 

“‘ Well, ain’t I going to give you one,’’ answered she, as sharp as a needle; 
‘but mind, you must—” here she imitated vehement applause. 

‘OQ madam! I need no such injunction,” cried Alexander; ‘‘each of your 
achievements on the stage seems to be greater than the last.’’ Then, trembling, 
blushing, and eloquent as fire, he poured out his admiration of her and her 
great art: ‘‘ The others are all puppets, played by rule around you, the queen 
of speech and poetry; your pathos is so true, your sensibility so profound; 
yours are real tears; you lead our sorrow in person; you fuse your soul into 
those great ch ters, and art b nature. You are the thing you seem, 
and it is plain each lofty emotion passes through that princely heart on its 
way to those golden lips!’’ ° 

Oldfield, with all her self-command, could not quite resist the eloquence of the 
heart and brain. She, too, now blushed a little and her lovely bosom heaved 
slowly, but high, as the poet poured the music of his praise into her ears; 
then she stole a look at him, from under her long lashes, and sipped his beauty 
and his freshness. She could not help looking at this forbidden fruit. As she 
looked, she did feel how hard, how cruel it was, that she was not to be allowed 
to play with this young, fresh heart; to see it throb with hopes and fears, and 
love, jealousy, anguish, joy, and finally to break it, and fling the pieces to the 
devil; but she was a singular character,—she was the concentrated essence of 
female character in all points, except one: she was @ woman of her word, or, 
as some brutes would say, no woman at all in matters of good faith. She 
stood pledged to the attorney, and therefore, recovering herself, she took up 
Alexander thus: 

‘No, thank you, emotions pass through my—what’s the name—well, you 
are green—you don’t come from the country—you are from Wales. I must 
enlighten you; sit down, sit down, I tell you. The tears, my boy, are as real 
as the rest,—as the sky, and that’s pasteboard,—as the sun, and he is three 
candles, smirking upon all nature, which is canvas,—they are real as our- 
selves, the tragedy queens, with our cries, our sighs, and our sobs, all m 
sured out to us by the five-foot rule. Reality, young gentleman, that 
when the curtain falls,—and we wipe off our profound sensibility along wi 
our rouge, our whiting, and our beauty spots.” 

‘‘ Impossible |’’ cried the poet ; ‘‘ those tears, those dew-drops on the tree of 
poetry !”’ ° 

He was requested not to make her ‘“‘ die of laughing” with his tears; his com- 
mon sense was appealed to. ‘‘ Now, my good soul, if I was to vex myself night 
after night for Clytemnestra and Co., don’t you see that I should not hold to- 
gether long? No, thank you! I’ve got ‘ Nance Oldfield’ to take care of, and 
what’s Hecuba to her? For my part,’’ continued this frank lady, ‘‘I don’t 
understand half the authors give us to say.’’ 

‘0, yes, you do! you write upon our eyes and ears more than half of all 
the author gains credit for,—the noblest sentiments gain more from your 
tongue than the pen, great as it is, could ever fling upon paper,—I am un- 
worthy to be your companion !’’ 

‘* Nonsense ! do you really think I am like those black parrots of tragedy ? 
—fine company I should be!—he, he! No! we are like other women, you can 
court us without getting a dagger stuck into you.’”’ She then informed him 
that the representatives of Desdemona, Belvidera, Cordelia, and Virgin Purity 
in general, had all as many beaus as they could lay their hands on,—that she 
had twenty at the present moment: that he could join that small but select 
band, if he chose, secure of this, that, whether a fortunate or unfortunate 
lover, there would be companions of his fate. Then, suddenly interrupting 
her disclosures, she offered him a snuff-box, and said, dryly, ‘‘ D’ye snuff?” 

Alexander’s eye dilated with horror. She observed him, and explained, 
‘*There’s no doing without it, in our business, we get so tired !’? Here she 
yawned as only actresses yawn,—like one going out of the world in four pieces. 
‘We get so tired of the whole concern ; this is the real source of our inspira- 
tion,”’ said she, taking a pinch, ‘‘ or how should we ever rise to the poet’s 
level, and launch all those awful execrations they love so? as, for instance,— 
Ackishoo !—God bless you !’’ 

Alexander groaned aloud. 

** Poor boy!’’ thought his tormentor, ‘‘ how he takes it to heart.’’ 

‘‘Why, ma’am, a fall from Heaven to earth is a considerable descent.’’ 

‘*You look pale, my child,” resumed the tormentor. ‘‘No breakfast, per- 
haps. I'd offer you some in a minute, but the fact is, you must forgive me; 
but I look to every penny; when the rainy day comes I shall be ready,” and 
she brought both hands down upon her knees, in a way the imitated vulgarity 
of which would have mad@ any one scream with laughter that had seen her 
game; but it was all genuine to our poor poet, and crushed him. 

Having opened this@¥in of self depreciation, she proceeded to work it. She 
poked him with one finger, and looking slyly with half-shut eye at him, she 
announced herself the authoress of some very curious calculations, the object 
of which was to discover, by comparing the week’s salary with the lines in 
the night’s performance, the exact value of poetical passages, generally sup- 
posed to be invaluable. ‘‘ Listen,”’ said she; 

‘Come! come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here!’ 
They are just worth tenpence !’’ 

Alexander, who had been raised by the poetry, was depressed greatly by its 
arithmetic. 

She recommenced, 

“That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, Hold! hold! Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor!” 

Making the point on ‘‘ Great Glamis,’’ at Macbeth’s entrance, not on ‘‘ Hold,”’ 
which is done now-a-days, and is too cruel silly. 

“Ah! you are yourself again,” cried the poet. 

“Yes; Iam myself again!”’ was the dry answer: ‘those bring me in 2s. 8d, 
every time.”’ 

And this was the being he adored! He had invested this creature with his 
own prismatic hues, and taken her for a rainbow. 

Mrs. Oldfield told afterwards that she felt herself cutting his heart away from 
her at every sentence. ‘‘ But it was to be done,” she continued. ‘So now 
you know my trade, tell me, what is yours ?”’ 

“One I used to despise—an advocate.’’ 

‘Ah! a little long robe; they are actors, too, only bad ones; but tell me,” 
said she, with a silly coquettish manner, borrowed from the comedy of the 
day, ‘what do you want of me? You have not followed me so perseveringly 
for nothing! Speak, what have you to tell me?” 

Alexander blushed : he had no longer the stimulus to tell her all he had felt 
and hoped; he hesitated and stammered : at last he bethought him of his 
tragedy; so he said, ‘I sent you a tragedy, madam !”’ 

‘What! do they do that in Warwickshire ?”’ 

“Yes, madam! I composed it by stealth in my father’s office.’’ 

Oldfield smiled. 

Alexander continued—‘ It is called, from the heroine of the play, ‘‘Bere- 
nice |’? 

‘* Berenice |’? cried the actress, with a start. 

Now this tragedy had pleased Mrs. Oldfield more than any manuscript she 
had seen these three years; but, above all, the part of “‘ Berenice had charmed 
her; it fitted her like a glove, as she poetically expressed herself ; it was writ- 
ten in Alexander’s copperplate hand, so she had not identified it with the 
author of her diurnal verses. 

“ Berenice ! is it possible ?’’ 

“A queen, madam, who, captured by the Romans—”’ 

“What, sir! you the author of that work?” said she, with sudden respect. 

‘Favor me with your opinion,”’ said the sanguine poet.’ 

Tremble, Nathan, you had only her womanly weakness to dread hitherto; 
but now the jade’s interest is against you. Strange to say, her promise carried 
the day; she was true as steel to Nathan, and remorseless as steel to Alexan- 
der. She saw at once that no middle course was now tenable; so she turned 
on the poor poet, not without secret regret, and, with a voice of ice, she said : 
“* The town is tired of Romans, my good sir, you had better go into Tartary ; 
besides,” added she, jumping at the commonplaces of dramatic censure, 
“‘ your fable does not march, your language wants fire; let me give you a word 
of advice, or rather a line of advice, ‘ Plead, Alexander, plead, and rhyme no 
more.’ She then added, hastily, in a very different tone and manner, ‘ For- 
give me, my poor child, you will make more money, and be more respected.”’ 

The reason of this rapid change of manner was this: when we have given 
dreadful pain, more pain than we calculated on, and see it, we are apt to try 
and qualify it with a little weak, empty good-nature. Now at her verdict, and 








her witty linc, Alexander had turned literally as pale os ashes! The drop of oil 
she poured on the deadly wounds she had given was né¢ comfort to him; he 
rose, he tried to speak to her, but his lip trembled so violently he could not 
articulate; at last he gasped out, ‘Thank you for undeceiving me, you have 
taught me your own v—value and m—mine; forgive me the time I have made 
you waste upon a d—dunece.” And then, in spite of all he could do, the tears 
forced themselves through the poor boy’s eyes, and casting one look of shame 
and half-reproach upon her, he put his hand to his brow, and went disconso- 
lately from the room, and out of the house. 

Poor fellow! she had made him ten years older than when, ten minutes before, 
he entered that room, all faith, and poetry, and hope, and love. 

Slowly and disconsolately, he dragged his heavy steps and heavy heart 
home. His father followed, and entered his small apartment without cere- 
mony. Nathan found his son sitting with his eyes fixed on the ground; in a few 
abrupt words he told him he knew all about his amorous folly, and had come up 
to cure it. j 

“ It is cured,” said Alexander; ‘ she has cured me herself.”’ 

‘Then she is an honest woman,” cried Nathan. ‘‘So now, since that non- 
sense is over, take my arm and we wil) go down to Westminster.” 

** Yes, father.” 

They went to Westminster; they entered a court of law, and were so fortu- 
nate as to hear an interesting trial. Counsel for the plaintiff was just opening 
a crim. con. case. 

The advocate dwelt upon the sacred feelings outraged by the seducer, on the 
irremediable gap that had been made in a house and in a human heart; the 
pitiable doubt that had been cast over these sacred parental affections, which 
were all that now remained to the bereaved husband. He painted the empty 
chamber, the vacant pJace by the hearth, and the father dagger-struck by little 
voices lisping, ‘‘ Papa, where is mamma gone?’’ and all that sort of thing. 
His speech was rich in topic and point, and as for emphasis, it was all empha- 
sis. He concluded in this wise: ‘‘Such injuries as these can never be com- 
pensated by money; it is ridiculous to talk of money where a man has been 
laid desolate, and therefore I hope, gentlemen of the jury, you will give my 
unfortunate client three thousand pounds damages at the very least.’’ 

At each point the orator made, Nathan nudged Alexander, as if to say, 
‘4,That is how you must do it some day.”’ 

As they returned homewards, Attorney asked Poet how he had been charm- 

y Mr. Eitherside’s eloquence. 

‘ Eloquence,”’ said Alexander, waking from his reverie. 
quence.’’ 

**No eloquence! why, he worked the defendant like a man beating a car- 

t.?? 

Pathan recapitulated Mr. Eitherside’s points. 

‘* Well, father,”? was the languid reply, ‘‘this shows me that people who 
would speak about the heart should speak from the heart. I heard something 
like a terrier dog barking, that is all that I remember.”’ 

** A terrier dog! one of the first counsel in the land! But there, you come 
to your dinner. I won’t be in a passion with you, if I can help, because— 
you’ll be better after dinner.” 

Nathan’s satisfaction at his son’s sudden cure was soon damped. Alexander 
was not better after dinner: to be sure this might have been owing to his 
having eaten none; he could not eat, and never volunteered a word, only when 
spoken to three times, he shook himself and answered with a visible effort, 
and then nestled into silence again. The next and following days matters were 
worse. Spite of all Nathan could do to move him, he sank into a cold, listless 
melancholy. About five o’clock (play-time) he used to be very nervous and 
restless for a little while, and then relapse into stone. And now Nathan began 
to ask himself what the actress had done to his son during that short inter- 
view between them. He began greatly to doubt the wonderful cure, or rather 
to fear that the first poison had been attacked by a stronger, in the way of 
antidote, which had left his son a worse case than before. 

Hitherto he had thought it wisest to avoid the subject, and silently expel the 
boy’s folly by taking him and shaking him, and keeping him from thinking of 
it. But now one evening, as he looked at Alexander’s pallid, listless counte- 
nance, his anxiety got the better of his plan, and he could not help facing the 
obnoxious topic. 

After a vain attempt or two to interest the poet in other matters, he sud- 
denly burst out, ‘‘ What is the matter, Alexander? What has she done to you 
now ?”’ 

Alexander winced. 

“Teli me, my boy,” said Nathan, more gently. 

Alexander eclata. 

“She has deceived me. She has robbed my heart of all its wealth. 0, I 
would rather have gone on believing her all that is great and good, though in- 
accessible to me. But to find my divinity a mean, heartless slattern. To find 
that I have poured all my treasures away for ever upon an unworthy object. 
O father ! I do not grieve so much that she is worthless, but that I thought her 
worthy. To me she was a jewel of theearth. I know her now for a vile coun- 
terfeit, and I have wasted my affections on this creature, and now I have none 
left for any worthy object ; scarcely for my father. See my conduct to you all 
this week. Heaven forgive me, and you forgive me, sir. I feel I am no son to 
you. Iam lost! Iam lost?’ 

‘« Alexander, don’t be a fool,’’ roared Nathan ; “‘ get up off your knees, or 
I'll kee—kick you into the fi—fire !”” gulped he ; ‘‘ that is right—that’s a dear 
boy : now tell me what has the poor lady done. I can’t think she is such a 
very bad one.’’ 

“ She has robbed herself and me of the tints with which I had invested her, 
and shown herself to me in her true colors.’’ 

‘Why, you mustn’t tell me she paints her face without ’tis with cold water.”’ 

“0, no! not that, but off the stage she is a mean, vulgar, bad woman.”’ 

**T can’t think that of her, Alexander.’’ 

“« Father, I have no words to tell you her vulgarity, her avarice, her stupi- 
dity; as for her beauty, it is all paint and artifice, father. I saw her this day 
se’night in her own house; she is vulgar, and dirty, and almost ugly.’’ 

‘0 you deceitful young rascal, you know she is beautiful as an angel!’’ 

‘¢ Isn’t she, sir! ah! you have only seen her on the stage——’”’ 

“T see her on the stage! What, do you tell me I go to the play-house! I 
never was in a play-house in my life.’’ 

“Then how do you know she is beautiful? Where hd¥e you seen her, if not 
on the stage?’ 

Mr. Oldworthy senior hesitated. He did not choose his son to know he had 
visited the play-actress, and enlisted her in his cause. 

Alexander saw his hesitation, and misinterpreted it ludicrously. 

“ Ah, father,’’ cried he, ‘‘ do not be ashamed of it.”’ 

‘‘T am not—ashamed of what ?’’ 

‘* Would I were worthy of all this affection!”’ 

‘What affection ?”’ 

‘‘ That you have for the unfortunate.’’ 

‘«T have no affection for the unfortunate; it’s always their own fault.’’ 

‘¢ If you know how I honor you for this, you would not deny or be ashamed 
of it.” 

“Of what? Are we talking riddle?” 

“Do not attempt to disguise what gives you a fresh title to my gratitude, it 
was curiosity to see my destroyer drew you thither. Ah, it must have been 
the day before yesterday. I remember you disappeared after dinner. Well, 
father,’’ continued Alexander, with a sad, sweet, melancholy accent, “‘ you 
saw her play ‘ Monomia’ that night, and having seen her you can forgive my 
infatuation.”’ 

‘*No! I can’t forgive your infatuation, obstinate toad! that will tell me I 
have been to the play-house,—to the Devil’s own shop parlor, that is.’’ 

‘You have seen her,—you call her beautiful, therefore it is clear you have 
seen her at the theatre, for at home she is anything but beautiful or 
an angel.’’ 

“« Alexander, you will put me in a passion; but I won’t be put in a passion.”’ 
So saying, the old gentleman, who was in a passion, marched slap out of the 
house into the moonlight and cooled himself therein. 

On his return he found his son sitting in a sort of collapse by the fire, and 
all his endeavors to draw him from brooding over his own misery proved un- 
availing. The next day he was worse, if possible; and when play-time had 
come and gone, and Nathan was in the middle of a long law-case that he was 
relating for his son’s amusement, Alexander, who had not spoken for hours, 
quietly asked Nathan what he thought about suicide, and whether it was 
really a crime to die when hope was dead, and life withered for ever. Nathan 
gave a short, severe answer to this query; but it troubled him. 

He began to be frightened : he consulted Bateman. Bateman was equally 
puzzled ; but at last the latter hit upon an idea. ‘Go to the actress again,”’ 
said he ; ‘‘it seems she can do anything with him. She made him love her,— 
she made him hate her; ask her to make him to do something between 
the two.” 

“Why, you old fool!’ was the civic retort, ‘‘you are as mad as he is. 
No! she almost bewitched me, for as oldasI am; and I won’t go near her 
again.’? 





“T heard no elo- 









But Alexander got worse and worse. He drooped like a tender fiower. He 
had lost appetite and sleep; and without them the body soon gives way. 








griefs is imagirary 
of rest, nourishment, and life, is as real to him as anything but eternity itself 
is real. 

The old man saw a subtle disorder creeping over the young man. It was in- 
comprehensible te them; and after ridiculing it awhile, they began to be more 
frightened at it than if they had comprehended it. 

At last, one morning, a new phase presented itself. A great desire for soli- 
tude consumed our poor poet. All human beings were distasteful to him, and 
his mind being in a diseased state, Nathan and Timothy bored him like red-hot 
gimlets—the truth must betold. Well, this morning they would 
not let him alone—and so he wanted just to be left in peace—and partly from 
nervousness, partly from irritation, partly from misery, the poet lost ail self- 
command, and, I am sorry to say, cursed and swore, and vowed he would kill 
himself, and called his friends his tormentors, and wept and raved and cursed 
the hour he was born. And at the end ef this most unbecoming tirade he was 
for dashing out of the house; but his father caught him. by the collar, and 
whirled him back into his room and locked him into it. Alexander fell into a 
chair and buried his face in his hands; presently he heard something that 
made him feel how selfish his grief had been. He heard a deep sigh just out- 
side the door, and then a heavy step went down the stair. 

* Father!” cried he, “‘ forgive me! O, forgive me!’ 

It was too late. All who give a parent pain repent; but how often it is too 
late! 

The poor old man was gone, as unhappy as his son, and with more solid 
reason. He went into the street, without knowing what he should do or where 
he should go. 

It happened at this moment that Bateman’s advice came into his head. He 
was less disposed to scout it now. 

**Tt can do no harm,” thought he, “‘and Iam quite at a loss. She has a 
good heart, I think, and at all events she seems to know how to work on him, 
and I don’t. I'll risk it.’’ 

So, hanging his head, with no very good will, he slowly wended his way 
towards Mrs. Oldfield’s house. 

When Alexander left Mrs. Oldfield, that lady took off her vulgar cap and the 
old wig with which she had disguised her lovely head, and, throwing herself 
into a chair, laughed at the piece of comedy she had played off on our poor 


poet. 

Her laugh, however, was not sincere; it soon died away into something more 
like a sigh. 

The next morning there was no letter in verse, and she missed it. She had 
become used to them, and was vexed to think she had put an end to them. 
On returning from the theatre she looked from her carriage to see if he was 
standing as usual by the stage door. No, he was not there; no more letters,— 
no more Alexander. She felt sorry she had lost so genuine an admirer; and 
the moment the sense of his loss touched herself, she began to pity him, and 
think what a shame it was to deceive him so. 

‘*T could have liked him better than all ,”? said she. 

But this lady’s profession 1s one unfavorable to the growth of regrets, or of 
affection for any object not in sight. She had to rehearse from ten till one, 
then to come home, then to lay out her clothes for the theatre, then to dine, 
then to study, then to go to the theatre, then to dress, then to act with all the 
intoxications of genius, light, multitude, and applause, then to undress, sup, 
etc.; and all this time she was constantly flattered and courted by dozens of 
beaux and wits. Had she been capable of a deep attachment, it could not have 
monopolized her as Alexander’s did his. However, she did thus much for our 
poor poet; when she found she had succeeded in banishing him, she went into 
her tantrums, and snapped at and scratched everybody else that was kind to 
her. She also often invited Susan to speak of him, and after a while snubbed 
her and forbade the topic. 

To-day, then, as Mrs. Oldfield sat studying ‘‘The Rival Queens,’’ suddenly 
she heard a sob, and there was Susan, with the tears quietly and without effort 
streaming from her eyes, like the water running through a lockgate. Susan 
had just returned from a walk. 

‘“*What have you done?’”’ whined Susan. ‘I have just met him, and he 
said to me, ‘Ah, madam!’—he always calls me madam, and he has lost his 
beautiful color,—he is miserable,—and I am miserable.’’ 

‘Well !’’ snapped Anne, ‘‘and am I not miserable too? Why, Susan, cried 
she, for a glimmering of light burst on her, “‘ surely you are not such a goose 
as to fancy yourself in love with my Alexander ?”’ 

My Alexander—good! She has declined him for herself, but she will not let 
you have him any the more for that—other women ! 

‘* Your Alexander! No, I am too fond of my own! Here’s your one’s book,”’ 
and Susan thrust a duodecimo towards her cousin. 

‘* My one’s book,” said Mrs. Oldfield, with a mystified air. 

‘* Yes! Robert says it belongs to the young gentleman who saved you from 
the duchess’s carriage ; he picked it up after the battle.” 

Mrs. Oldfield opened the book with interest ; judve of her surprise when the 
first page discovered verses in Alexander’s well-kn:.wn hand ; in the next page 
was a spirited drawing of Mrs. Oldfield as ‘‘ Sophonisba ;” under it was written, 
in gold letters, ‘‘ Not one base word of Carthage on thy soul’’—a line the ac- 
tress used to speak with such majesty and fire that the audience always burst 
into a round of applause. And so one, upon every page, poetry or picture. 
The verses were more tender than those he had sent her by letter. The book 
was his secret heart. 

It was Alexander, then, who had saved her ; his love surrounded her. And 
how had all his devotion been repaid? She became restless—bit her lips ; the 
book she held became a book of mist, and she said to Susan, in bitter accents : 
“They had better not let the poor boy come near me again, or they will find I 
am a woman, in spite of my nasty blank verse and bombast. ‘‘Oh! oh! oh !’’ 
and the tragedian whimpered a little, much as a housemaid whimpers ; it was 
not at all like the ‘‘ real tears’? that had so affected Alexander. 

On the fiy-leaf of this little book was written: ‘‘ Alexander Oldworthy |! 
Should I die—and I think I shall not live, for my love consumes me—I pray 
some good Christian to take this book to the great Mrs. Oldfield ; it will tell 
her what I shall never dare to tell her : and if departed spirits are permitted 
to watch those they have loved, it is for her sake I shall revisit this earth 
which, but for her, I should leave without regret.” 

“Tam a miserable woman !”’ cried the dealer in fictitious grief. ‘This is 
love! I never was loved before, and mine must be the hand to stab him ; they 
make me turn his goddess to a slut—his lové to contempt ; and I do it, mad 
woman thatIam! For what? to rob myself of the solace Heaven had sent 
to my vacant heart—of the only real treasure the earth contains ’ and she 
burst into a passion of tears. 

At this Susan’s dried themselves : the grief of the greater mind swallowed up 
her puny sorrow, as the river absorbs the brook that joins it. Anne frightened 
her, and at last she stole from the room in dismay. Her absence, however, 
was short ; she returned in about ten minutes, and announced a visitor. 

‘ T will not see him,” said Mrs. Oldfield almost fiercely, looking off the part 
she had begun to study. 

“It is the rough gentleman,”’ said Susan. 

‘“‘ What! Alexander’s father? Admit him. He is come to thank me, and 
well he may. Cruel wretches that we both are !’’ 

Nathan entered, but with a face so rueful, that Mrs. Oldfield saw at once 
gratitude had not brought him there. 

‘¢ What have you done, madam ?’’ was his first word. 

‘Kept my word to you like a fool,’’ was the answer ; ‘‘ I hope you are come 
to reproach me—it would not be complete without that!’ And the Oldfield 
shéd a few tears, which this time were half bitter vexation, half fiction. 

Nathan had come with that intention, but he was now terror-struck, and 
afraid to do anything of the kind. He proceeded, however, in mournful tones, 
to tell her that Alexander had fallen into a state of despondency and despera- 
tion, which had made him—the father—regret that more innocent madness he 
had hitherto been so anxious to cure. 

(To be continued.) / 





A NestTor1an Meau.—A hint for workmen in poor he Ith who have 
to rise early, and walk any great distance before breakfast: Into \ be bottom of a 
tumbler or sugar-basin put the yolks of two eggs, (when they at- cheap,) and 
mill them up to a froth with some powdered lump sugar or brown = Then 
fill the tumbler or basin with boiling coffee, and you will have a “ re break- 
fast’’ fit for a king, and on the strength of which you may defy malaria, or a 
ten miles’ walk. I write this for the ‘‘ delicate,” as health is everything with 
them for themselves and families, and it is far better than taking the morning 
dram or glass of beer, as well as a cheaper and more strength tonic than 
can be purchased at the dector’s shop.. Engineers on railwa oh 
coffee is the very best thing to take early in the morning. um and 
painters should drink “‘ pure unadulterated milk.’’ 


A Stirr Story.—I wonder this child don’t go to sleep,” said 
an anxious mother to a female friend. ‘‘ Well, I don’t’’ replied the lady, ‘it’s 


face is so dirty that it can’t shut its eyes!’’ 
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NEW FERRY HOUSE AT JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Wr present an aceurate engraving of the new Ferry. House erected 


at the landing, Jersey city. It is a model in its way, and a vast im- 
provement upon the.old rookeries ef depdts which disgrace our own 
city and its immediate neighbors. The building in question is not 
yet completed; when finished jts dimensions will be about 194 feet 
wide (its present width) and 500 feet in length. At present it is only 
about 209 feet long, and even now seems to be of gigantic propor- 
tions. The extreme height is about forty-two feet, exclusive of the 
cupola which crowns the centre. The span of the arch is larger 
than is usually féund in similar structures, and has no central sup- 

rts. The building is wholly of wood except the roof, which is of 
corrugated iron. The area of the block is 200 by 400 feet, and it is 
designed that the buildings will ultimately cover the whole ground. 
This block is altogether made land, having been filled up from Hud- 
s9n street to the present water’s edge, between Montgomery and 
Mercer streets. Mr. Job Male was the contractor, engineer and 
a*chitect, the whole work, from first to last, having been done under 
h's immediate supervision. Two landings are built on both the New 
York and Jersey sides, one boat being always at each slip while a 
fifth is under way. This ferry is owned by a steck company, having 
a large capital—the New Jersey Transportation Railroad Company 
—and must not be confounded with the ‘‘Camden and Ambov mo- 
nopoly,’’ with which this road connects as New Brunswick. There 
is no large shareholder, like Stockton of the giant ‘ mono- 
poly,” or Stevens of the Hoboken ferrv. This company owns thirty 
miles of railroad from Jersey city to New Brunswick. This ferry 
has been established over forty years, and the number of passengers 
crossing is immense, averaging 10,900 daily. In addition to the local 
travel, the passengers to Philadelphia, and those of the New York 
and Erie Railroad, swell the numbers that are constantly thronging 
this great thoroughfare. 





LORENZO B. SHEPARD. 


Lorenzo B. Suerarp was born in the year 1820, in Westilo, Albany 
county, State of New York. His father, David B. Shepard, was a 
prominent lawyer in New York city, and, in accordance with his 
death-bed request, Lorenzo studied the same profession. At the age 
of twenty-one the deceased commenced the practice of law, and im- 
mediately occupied a respectable position. Having a taste for poli- 
tics, Mr. Shepard obtained the position of Examiner in Chancery, 
and in two years afterwards, 1846, was elected a member of the Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution. In 1848 he was appointed 
United States District Attorney, which office he held until removed 
by Gen. Taylor. In 1849 he was elected a member of the Demo- 
cratic State Convention, and held a seat in every similar body that 
met in this State from that time until his death. In 18565 he was 
elected to the office of Corporation Counsel, now vacant by his 
decease, as also are the offices of President of the Union Democratic 
Republican Convention and Grand Sachem of Tammany Society. 
Notwithstanding he gave so much of his time to the excitement of 
politics and to the practice of the law, he still found time to prepare 
several volumes, which are in high repute as authorities among the 
members of the legal profession. ‘There are few men of Mr. Shep- 
ard’s age who have occupied so many responsible public. positions, 
and if his life had been preserved he seemed to be destined to have 
been an eminent leader in the ranks of his party. The announce- 
ment of his death, made more than usually solemn by its suddenness, 
occasioned a great sensation throughout the city. The various’ 
societies of which he was a member, and the courts, assembled and 
paid the usual tribute of respect. The flags from our public build- 
ings were displayed at half-mast, and atthe funeral appeared a large 





number of our citizens, who thus paid a last tribute of respect to the | . 


mémory of an eminent citizen, and deeply sympathised with a deso- | 
lated family, a wife and orphan children, 
The first few years of his orphanage were pense in Oswego and | 
in Cleveland, where, boy as he was, he established his reputation 
for energy and ability. .At the age of seventeen he returned to New 
York, and studied law in the office of U. D. French, oy He be- 
came a member of the various debating socicties of the day, where 
he at once took the front rank among his superiors in age, men who 
have long sirfce adorned the bench and bar with learning. He en- 
gaged warmly in politics, and at eighteen years of age became a 
member of the Democratic General Committee, and soon became 
its chairman. In 1841 he was admitted to practice law, and among 
his private papers is found the most indubitable evidence of the 
patient fidelity with which he strove to master the details of the 
reat science of jurisprudence. to-which he had devoted himself. 
Complete abstracts of Blackstone and Kent’s Commentaries exist 
in his own handwriting filling a large volume.. He was in the 
habit, throughout his professional career, of writing out his in- 
vestigation of each cage with a degree of care and fulness which 
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would astonish any but the most laborious student. He loved the 
law, because he regarded it as a science based upon the eternal 
principles of justice. He took no narrow views of cases, and hence 
the success which he achieved in his professional career, and the 
respect in which his opinions were held by his seniors at the bar and 
judges on the bench: He would never accept any office out of the 
line of his profession. In 1845 he was appointed Examiner in 
Chancery by Gov. Wright, who knew and esteemed him highly. In 
1846 he was elected a member of the Convention to revise the Con- 
stitution of the State, and although the voungest member of that 
body, comprising the highest legal and political ability of the State, 
he was an active and influential delegate, and established his 
reputation as a man of talent and sound judgment. In 1848, 
at the early age of twenty-seven, he was appointed by President 
Polk, under the advice of Gov. Marcy, who entertained the highest 
respect for his integrity and capacity, to the responsible post of 
U. 8. District Atttorney of New York. Judge Betts has borne 
ample testimonv to ‘the satisfactory manner in which the arduous 
duties of that office were discharged. After the accession of General 
Taylor, Mr. Shepard resumed his private practice. Without neg- 
lecting this, he still took great interest in politics, and so endeared 
was he to the district in which he resided, that till the time of his 
death, he was at the head of its committees, and its delegate to 
State Conventions without interruption. In 1850 he nresided over 
the State Democratic Convention at Syracuse. In 1852 he was a 
delegate to the National Convention at Baltimore, where he sup- 
norted Gov. Marcy for President. In 1854 he was appointed 
District Attorney for the City and County of New York, the duties 
of which office he discharged with his usual ability, trying among 
other important cases, the Graham and Peverelly indictments. In 
this office he was especially careful to act up to the theory of the 
law, which makes the District Attorney counsel as well for the 
prisoner as the people.“ He never sacrificed his sense of justice 
to a desire for reputation, and hence he achieved less of mere 


notoriety than others, but he had the sweet consciousness of 
never having perverted the rod of justice into a tool of vengeance. 
Declining a nomination to this office, the duties of which were not 
congenial to his generous and compassionate nature, he was, in 
1855, nominated by 


e Reformers and Democrats for Counsel to 





LORENZO B. SHEPARD. 
AVPTBR AN AMBROTYPE BY BRADY. 
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the Corporation and triumphantly elected by a community who had 


now learned to know his integrity and public spirit. How ‘clear 
he was in his high office” there is but one opinion. He brought 
learning, industry, method, ability, and sterling honesty to bear 
in the effort to reéstablish the fair fame of our municipal covern- 
ment. At the time of his death he was engaged in codifying the 
laws relating to the city, and he hoped to secure during his office a 
charter for the city, which, while it would protect the commonalty 
‘gainst fraud and corruption, would also give vigor and energy to 
the public departments. But the hand of death has arrested all his 
plans, has cut short his brief but brilliant and useful career, and left 
to others to complete the reforms which he had inaugurated, and 
had staked his fame upon achieving. What there was of his life 
and talents was all given to the public. Pure and unselfish, simple 
in his character, and generous in heart, this community has enjoyed 
to the fullest measure the time and great talents which a less noble 
nature would have devoted to his family and his personal interests. 
It is to be hoped that the city government will do that justice to 
his afflicted widow and five faultless children wigich his career in 
the public service prevented him from accomplishifig. The city owes 
the debt—let it be paid with no ungenerous hand. 

Such is the brief story of his exterior life. But this man had an 
inner and spiritual life which was revealed only to a few intimate 
friends who knew and appreciated the riches of his noble nature. 
The moistened eyes of strong men, on the Sabbath when his remains 
were consigned to the tomb, told that a great soul had gone out 
from among us; that a warm and generous heart had ceased to 
beat; that a mind adorned and furnished with the richest gems of 
wit and learning would sparkle and instruct no more; that a friend 
‘ip whom, indeed, there was no guile,” had passed away for ever. 
The scholar, the poet, the orator, the jurist, the statesman, the 
brave and conscientious man, who in his own closet was ‘in the 
habit of daily prayer, and suffered no night to pass without striving 
to close his account with God,” had gone “in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye,’’ to that bar where his pure and lovely life, his 
calm rectitude of character would plead more persuasively than ever 
spoke his eloquent lips here upon earth to the admiring crowds who 
were wont to hang upon his living words: 

‘“* Ah, sir, the good die first, while they, whose hearts are hard as 
summer’s dust, burn to the socket.” 








AppLes As Foop.—Liebig says: ‘* The importance of apples as 
food has not hitherto been sufficiently estimated or understood. 
Besides contributing a large proportion of sugar, mucilage, and 
other nutritive matter in the form of food, they contain such a fine 
combination of vegetable acids, extractive substances and aromatic 
principles, with the nutritive matter, as to act powerfully in the 
vapacity of refrigerants, tonics, and antiseptics; and when freely 
used at the season of ripeness, by rural laborers and others, they 
prevent debility, strengthen digestion, correct the putrefactive ten- 
dencies of nitrogeneous food, avert scurvy, and probably maintain 
and strengthen the powers of productive labor. The operators of 
Cornwall consider ripe apples nearly as nourishing, as bread, and 
more so than potatoes. In the year 1801, a year of scarcity, apples, 
instead of being converted into cider, were sold to the poor, and the 
laborers asserted that they could.stand their work on baked apples 
without meat; whereas a potato diet required either meat or fish. 
The French and Germans use apples extensively; indeed it is rar 
that they sit down in rural districts without them, in some shape or 
other, even at the best tables. The laborers and mechanics depend 
on them, to a very great extent, as an article of food, and frequently 
dine on sliced apples and bread. Stewed with rice, red cabbage, 
carrots or themselves, with a little sugar or milk, they make both a 
pleasant and nutritious dish.” 

HOosti“ities BETWEEN THE S1ouxX AND THE CHIPPEWA INDi- 
ANS.—By intelligence from St. Paul we learn that hostilities were 
threatened between the Sioux and Chippewa Indians. "A band of the 
latter recently surprised a party of the former near Lake ‘Traverse, 
and massacred eight women and two men who were engaged at work 
in a field of corn. Shocking barbarities were committed on the 
Sioux women by the Chippewas. The Sioux nation was in a state 
of terrible excitement. A deputation had gone to Fort Ridgely to 
demand of the commandant the discharge of the young men in his 
custody, charged with outrages committed in the Chippewa country, 
and also indemnity for the recent brutal murders committed by the 
Chippewa war-party. They threaten, in case of his refusal, to wage 
a war of extermination against the Chippewas. 

A Murvat ATTACHMENT.—As a lady was walking a short time 
ago, a gentleman’s button caught hold of the fringe of her shawl. Some 


moments elapsed before the parties.were separated. ‘‘I am attached to you,’’ 
said the gentleman, good-humoredly, while he was industriouslv trying to 
get loose. “The attachment is mutual, sir,’’ was the equally good-humored 


reply. 
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ALEXANDER AND DIOGENES,” 


ALEXANDER AND DIOGENES, 


No story is more familiar than the one which relates, that oy] 
the Great, after he conquered the world, visited Diogenes, The old 
philosopher, who was taking his comfort at the mouth of his tub, 
id not seem wonderfully impressed with the great monarch’s ap ear- 
ance, and merely told the sonof Philip “‘ to get out of his sunshine.” 
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AITFR A PICTURE 
Alexander in reply remarked, that ‘If I were not Alexander I 
should prefer to be Diogenes.” Landseer, who delights to express 
human passions through the forms and habits of animals, has in our 
illustration given a happy example of his power. A pet dog, that 
has carried his victories from the stable-yard into the most sacred 
recesses of the princely mansion, that has appropriated to himself 
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HIGH MASS IN THE CAYE OF SAN S2RVOL » IN 


THE COAST MOUN NEAR 


BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, 


all the good things of the table, and grown fat to repletion, stops in 
front of the kennel of a poor but independent cur, which neither 
affects the airs nor envies the fat of his petted rival, but merely 
insinuates that he would be happy if the “ ee puppy ” would 
get out of his light. The “pet,” in the pride of kis glory, is 
evidently snarling out, ‘‘ If I were not the master dog I happen to 
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I should er the independent of the r beast in 
pad tub.” Fen ot pictures of Laaiseer’ Paavo more bappy vein of 
sarcastic humor running through the composition ; the and 
the details are complete. It is a singular fact that dogs the 
highest style of Engtish art; nothing in the English school in the 
way of pictures approach "s dogs. 








HIGH MASS IN THE CAVE OF SAN SERVOLO, NEAR 
TRIESTE. 


Tus city of Trieste is the principal seaport city of the Austrian 
poe te in Illyria. The city consists of an old town built on the 
vity of as hill, crowned by a nearly ruined castle, and in- 
closed by old wal and the new bordering on the sea, on the 
at the foot of the e. e new town especirlly is well 
and few cities on the continent can vie with it in the solidity and 
fort of its private dw Trieste is a bishop’s see, the seat 
academy, a school of navigation, and contains many 
ci under the sway of the Romans, but 
never rose to much celebrity until about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when it attracted the attention and shared largely in the muni- 
ficent of Maria Theresa, who laid the foundation of its 
ity, and it has ever continued to advance until, from a com- 
ely t town, it is now the finest port of the Austrian 
The scenery around Trieste is of the most pleteesque and 
romantic character, and in the mountains, which look out upon the 
gulf near the city, is the celebrated Cave of San Servolo, which is 
celebrated for its peaety pnd also for the religious worship celebrated 
within its dark walls. No cathedral in the world rivals this cave for 
its dim religious , and ificent aisles, its inspiring high 
arched roof. The altar is erected in a place strikingly picturesque, 
and the service of High Mass is always attended by a crowd of per- 
y the best people of the surrounding country. The 
soléemnities of the occasion are heightened by the surround- 
ings, and a deep religious awe inspires the hearts of the most frivo- 
lous and gay when once they come within the solemn influence of a 
religious service celebrated in the Cave of San Servolo. 








FINANCIAL. 


demand f b pecial difficu erioes 
active demand for money, but no s ifficulty in su 
of borrowers. The pn of capital is free, and pte a 
time during the month. Paper is 
734 @ 9 @ cent for first- 
the bulk of the business being done at 8 @ 8% @ cent. The 
moderate. The payments on the 4th are meezan pre- 
parations for that day cause some increase demand for accommoda . 
The Bank Statement shows a general contraction as compared with last week 
in the specie and deposits. This is the usual course of the 
bank movement at this season of the year. The line of loans has been con- 





tracted about $720,000. The di its have fallen off actually about $2,000,000. 
The specie reserve is $1,400 lower; but the California steamer, which 
arrived on Saturday, makes this more than good. The comparison with 
last week is a: follows: 
Loans & Dis. Specie. Circulation. Deposits 

Sept. 20.... . $109,715,435 $12,270,685 $8,760,383 $90,563,865 
Sept. 27..... 108,992, 10,873,220 8,665,193 88,453,795 

Decrease $723,230 $1,307,465 $95,190 $2,110,070 


The business at the Stock Board is without important change, but with a 
downward tendency generally. The Bears are encouraged by the condition of 
the money market and by the specie shipments, which, they argue, involve the 
necessity of a bank qomieaction, and are disposed to sell short freely. There 
is a large demand for Erie at buyers’ option; and there atpence to be a good 
deal of stock sold for cash and taken back in that way. ing, under very 
unfavorable ramors from Philadelphia and orders to sell, has fallen off consider- 
ably. The movement in this stock almost supersedes that in Erie. The 
Western shares are generally heavy, but the changes in most instances are 


; 


THE MARKETS. 
Pawar, October 3.—Cotton.—The market is firm at our quotations, with a fair inquiry. We 
uote 


New You« Craserricatiow.—Ordinary Uplands 1034, do. Florida 104, do. Mobile 1044, do. 
N. O. and Texas 104 ; Mjddling Uplands 12%, do. Florida 12%, do. Mobile 12%, do. N. O. and 
Texas 12% ; Middling Fair Uplands 12%, do. Florida 12%, do. Mobile 13, do. N. O. and Texas 

; Pai by da 18, do. Florida 13, do. Mobile 18%, do. N, O. and Texas 13}. 3 

and There is less doing in Western Canal Flour, owing to the late storm and 
the extreme prices demanded. The current prices vary above the limits of shippers’ orders, 
and the business is mainly confined to the trade. The speculative inquiry still continues, 
but . The sales are at $6 20 @ $6 60 for common to good State ; $6 75 @ $7 for 
10 @ %6 90 for common to good superfine Ohio ; $7 @ $7 25 tor common to 
fair extra Ohio ; $7 25 @ $8 25 for fair to very good extra Ohio; $6 75 @ $9 for St. Louis 
@ $9 for extra Genesee. Canadian Flour is in retail request at $6 75 @ 
$8 for extra brands ; the supply is quite light. Southern Flour is held with greater firm- 
and is in fair demand for the home trade ; sales at $7 10 @ $7 45 for mixed to good 
superfine Baltimore, &c., and $7 50 @ $8 for fancy and extra brands. Rye Flour is steady ; 

small sales of Jersey at $3 62% ; Brandywine $4 @ $4 1214, and puncheons $17 50, afloat. 

Grain, —There is less doing in Wheat, and there is some irregularity in prices ; the demand 
rt, and Red Wheat is better, while White is easier; sales of inferior Red 
iL 30 @ $1 40; Red Illinois at $1 51 @$1 55; Red Indiana at $1 54; good White 
Canadian at $1 65 prime White Kentucky at $1 70; fair White Ohio at $1 63, and Chicago 
pas oe 38. Rye is very quiet at 87 @ 88c. Oats are and In good request at 43 @ 

for State, and 44 @ 46c. for Western. Barley is quiet at $1 15 @ $1 28. Corn is firm 
but not very active, the demand is mainly speculative, with little doing for éxport ; sales at 
c. for Western mixed ; 78c. for Jersey Yellow. A moderate business doing in 
eas at lower prices ; at $1 05. Beans command $2 12) ¥ bush. 

.—The demand is very light, and prices are rather lower; the arrivals are mode- 
rate and the stock reduced; sales at $20 1234 for Mess, $19 60 for thin Mess, and $18 @ 
$18 06% for prime. Beef is very firm and in good uest for the trade; sales at $6 @ $7 for 
Prime @ $9 25 for Country , $8 50 @ $11 for Re; ed Mess, and $11 @ $12 50 for 
extra Mess; Prime Mess is very inactive and nominal at $14 @ $17. Beef Hams are quiet at 

Racon—the y is light; sales of Clear City Middles at 10K{c. Cut meats cre quiet at 
rs, and 9 @ 9c. for Hams. Lard is slightly lower; the inquiry is 
at 19% @ ldc. for New City, and 14 @ 14\e. for Old. Butter is in 
| aa request, and is firm at 18 @ 2c. for State, and 15% @ 20c. for Ohio. Cheese ts in 

request at 8 @ DiGc. 
Rice ig quiet but firm; sales at 4c. @ 4% c., as to quality. 
‘There has been a sudden cessation of activity, attributed mainly to the recent 
h The sales are Cuba at 8% @ 8%c, Holders continue very 
firm and even demand higher prices. The following is the quantity on 1st October, 1855 and 
1856: Total hhds. for 1855, 13,592, boxes 16,089 ; do, hhds. for 1866, 48,798, boxes 17,550. 


. 











A Patacr on WueEr1s.—If floating palaces are the invention of 
Awmerica, Imperial France has the credit of originating 

a palace on wheels. The train in which the French Emperor re- 
cently journeyed consisted of six saloon cars, connected by means 
of s. The first car contained the officers of the Im erial 
household; the second served as a dining-room ; this was followed 
by a platform, decorated with flowers, and furnished with settees, 
to resemble a terrace—the artificial garden surrounded by a fanciful 
light iron railing ; surmounting this terrace was a tent, made of 
ht material, whose folds were ample enough to inclose the entire 
platform. Following this came the car of the Emperor and Em- 
press, built in the ng of a vaulted room, a gilt crown covering the 
peak of the roof. The next car was the Imperial sleeping apart- 
ment, which was followed by the car of the Imperial prince, his 
le a contrivance fashioned like a hammock. e fifth car 
contained the ladies attached to the persons of the Empress and the 
Tg and the last contained the servants of the Imperial house- 


REMOVAL OF THE QUARANTINE.—Governor Clark, it is said, has 
informed Colonel Barrett, chairman of the meeting on the subject of 
the removal of quarantine, held at Factoryville, that ‘‘ he has become 
fully satisfied of the propriety and necessity of the proposed removal. 

;, that he will cordial'y render what aid he may in any legal or 
proper manner within his power to effect it.’’ 

Tue Cotron Cror.—We learn from Mobile that the new cotton 
is being bought up for domestic and French account as fast as it 
arrives. Accounts from Gainsville. report a rise of ten feet in the 
Bighee river. This is proof of the heavy rains in that section of 
country, which will do the crop no good at this season of the year. 
There are very few persons who look for a crop of over 3,200,000. 


A Truiy Arrectine Story.—Some weeks since, says the Dun- 
kirk Journal, a young lady calling herself Miss, Dickinson (Sarab,) arrived in 
this village from the east, and sought and obtained a home in the family of 
Mr. —— at the cone, Roats, mm i. destitute circumstances, and 

necessary qualifications, she issued a pros us for a Youn 
Peaies’ Sehool. After a patient trial for a week ot why ae with ~ 
encouragement, the school was closed, and she left her room at the Loder 
House, about two weeks as she stated, for the purpose of securing em- 
tase ° that time nothing is known to the family in 
regard to her. On her table was found the following written on note paper in 
a plain ; 


legible hand 
“Farewell! The waves rolling high over " with their wild 
music, a but ee Nees ofa art through Li's ——~ te 


Miss Dickinson was of modest, unassuming address, and in eonversdtion bore 


evident marks of a eultivated mind. 
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that any deviation 
Opzyine or Tux N. Y. Oness Cius.—Col. C. 
very substantial entertainment, Thursday evening, 
mencement of the Fall season. The rooms were thronged by ite own members who had 
nt, and an invitation had also been extended to the 
ers from eee 
Judge Meek, of je, 


Ala., @ noble 


*,* Several 


H. B. Witi1aMs.—Your 


all been specially asked to be prese’ 
leading merobers of the Brooklyn Club, and to distinguished play 
ing in this city. Among the last we may particularly mention 
imen of a Southern gentleman, physically, morally and intellectually. 
He contributed largely to the general enjoyment and has left a most favorable im 
of his sterling traits as a man and great skill as a chess player. 
of all of our best men and acquitted himself with credit. It is told of him that he once 
directed the sheriff to adjourn the court, in the midst of an important ’ he 
heard that Paul Morphy was in the city, engaged at a game of chess. We may have more 
On the opening night, after devoting the evening 
lay, the members and guests listened to a pleasant speech from the President, and then 
Ran to a discussion over the bountiful supply of salads, champagne, 


to say of this gentleman hereafter. 


given or received. We pla: 
that effect when we got home. 


Secretary ” was in his gi 
hooks of steel. “‘ Long may 


X. Y. Z.—At your request—and that of many others—we republish the Philadelphia games 
from the beginning. 


to cor 


is defective, there being more than one which 
mate can be prolonged beyond the stipulated number of moves. The last has not yet been 
examined. 


quee: captured decently. 
quite neat and without flaw. It will be d@ 
of a niche 


defence by 


J. A. P., Salem.—Your four move problem is quite passable, and is filed away with those 
marked “ accepted.” 





“No, 4” is not a new idea but is 





ie wave |” 





GAME FIRST. 
New York against Philadelphia. 
waits. Sicilian 


iy 


BLACK, 


lew York, 
PtoKé PtoQB4 
PtoQ4 P takes P 
K KttoBs PtoKs 
takes P by 
q home BtoQB4 
AY KKttoK® 
+ fA 8 PtoQ4 
takes P Kt takes P 
ey BtoQKts 
_—_ Castles 
B takes Kt P takes B 
Castles PtoK B4 
KttoK Kts QtoQB2 
PtoQB4 KttoK Bs 
QtoQB2 PtoQB4 
PtoQKt3 eons 
K Kt to Kt5 toQBs 
PtoKBs BtoQB2 
K R to K sq QRtoK 
QBtoQKt2 PtoK Kts 


dents are crowded out, 
GAMES BY CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK CLUBS. 


He has tried the 


t of the club. 
occasion of 


&ec., 
r very best city caterers. It was an equal game all round, no 
he. “4 i yed our part very well—at least we received an intimation to 
Wit sparkled like the wine, and sentiment, 
humor were the order of the day. In short we had “a good time generally.” 
~V~ our President grappled his friends to his heart with 


8. anp L 8S. Lorp.—We have tried in vain to “ spoil” your problems so as to them with 
“ addresses,”’ and have therefore most willingly included them with those “to be 
pu ” 

Z. M. Brown, pane Sows Selene te with incl , Was very wel Prob- 
jem “No. 1” is neat but too easy. Is ur own idea ? This may appear as an “ enigma.” 
“No, 2” is certainly nothing very inal, being « stale theme revamped. It will do 
when the nm is tly. This also may pass for an “enigma.” “ No. 8” is 


ar Pp please bear in 
from these suggestions makes us much needless labor, 

D. Mead, the Presiden’ 
det. 2, on the 


GAME SECOND, 
Philadelphia against New York. 
Seotch Gambit. 


tee te 
Sea eweHSOonsteaner 
-Lewend lel “iedid 4 
wes wass 
P KOR 
t-] 
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ENIGMA NO. 4, BY ‘‘ NELLIB.’’ 


Wars; K at KR; Qat K Kt8; B’s at Q Kt and Q R5; P at K 3. 
Brack : K at Q 3. 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


PROBLEM XLIV.—By “ 





BLACK. 


three moves. 


. BLACK, 
New York. 
4 


SSwsoeswse As 
F Roem Ersneisn 
wh erent tobe 
— 


AOTC BD IORORVOROWROW 
s 
RoR x 


ESSE 
FF 
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Ne.uiz.”—White to play and mate in 
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(a) The advance of the rooks’ pawns, 
pression being made upon white’s positi 

(b) Commencing an assault which is kept up with spirit to “ the bitter end.” 

(e) Better than the more tempting advance of cavalry upon the royal family, as the de- 
a after “‘ dismounting dragoons’’ would save himself from execution, by the “ benefit 
of clergy.”’ 

(d) Had B taken P, bi: 


(e) As this conclusion presents an interesting problem, we leave {t for the study of the 


WHITE. 





NOTES TO GAME XLIV. 


ack would have won Q and the game. 





Game XLIV.—(Prrrorr’s a Between Judge MErx 


bama, and Mr. LichTsnHEn, one of the very strongest players 


Club. 

WHITR. BLACK. WHITE. 

Ji M. Mr. L. ey om 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 14 QtoR4 P 
2K KttoB3 K Kt toB3 16 zmauee K 
3 Kt takes P PtoQ3 16 K Kt toK 5 P 
4 KttoK B3 Kt takes P 17 PtoQKt4(c) P 
5 QtwK2 QtoK2 18 P takes Kt P 
6PtwoQs Kt toK B3 19 PtakesP(d) B 
7 BtoK3 QKttoB3 20 Qto Kt4 P 
8 PtoKR3 BtoK3 21 P takes B P (ch)K 
9 QKttoB3 PtoQ4 22 Qto k'$ (ch) K 
10 PtoQR8(a) Castles 23 R toQ Kt (ch) B 
11 PtoQ4 Kt to K 5 94 R takes B (ch K 
12 QtoKt5() KttoQ3 25 Q takes Kt (ch) K 
13 Qto Kt3 Kt toR4 26 QtoB6(ch) K 

- And white announced mate in five moves (e). 


“teseseesss 
mee roernne 
-~ 9 


ss 


of Mobile, Ala- 
in the New York 


BLACK. 
Mr. L. 


nome” B 
+ wet? os 


E 
z 


Ax 


though apparently losing time, prevents any im 
ion. 























tyro, 
P SOLUTION TO PROBLEM XLII. 
1 B to K B 6 (disc. ch) Kt to BR 6 (ch) PtoQBe* Q takes Kt 
K to B 2 (best) KtoB Kt to Kt 6 (ch) Anything 
BR to Q 8 (ch) P Queens 
R takes R, &c. Checkmate. 
Kt to Kt 6 (ch) Kt takes P 
* If Q to R 7, Brace mates thus: l — or 1 
If K moves. Mate If P take Kt 
Q takes P (ch) 
and mates next move. 
SOLUTION TO ENIGMA BY THE EDITOR. 
1 Q to Kt 4 (ch) QtoK 1(ch) QtoK6(ch) PtoR4 
—_—— If 
KwKe KtoBé K to Kt4 Ma KteQs 
Q to Q 6 (ch) 2 BtoBs 
And mates peat move Q interposes Mate. 





mettle 


to 


by one 
ids having been 


Ayn and good 
Our “ veteran 





TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR. 


Younes 4xp Ouns—A widower in the neighborhood of Bristol, 
ha three children, married a widow with a com: of olive 

and after they had been married added to 
peodbe rw be pal | ofecle nthe inall nine. When 
one of the ‘ Nine’’ would be overheard a noise in the house, it 
was no uncommon thing for the husband to say, “ "8 Mrs. A.” 


A coun’ at Burnley being asked how he knew a man, of 
whom he been com , was drunk, in replied, ‘‘ What could 
he be else, when he asked for a shoehorn to put his hat on with !’’ 


“Papa, how long does the legislature sit?” ‘Four or five 
months, my son.”” ‘‘ Why, what a set of geese they must be ; our geese only 
sit five weeks !”? “It’s getting late, my son, 1 think we had better retire.”’ 


A merchant, who died suddenly, left in his desk a letter written 
to one of his correspondents. His sagacious clerk, a son of Erin, seeing it 
Feeeg | to send the letter, wrote at the bottom,—“ Since writing the above I 
have ” 


Inpustriovs Hasits.—Teach your children to be industrious. 
It is the best preventive to crime—the best guardian to virtue. Read the his- 
tories of the hundreds who fill our prisons, and learn that idleness was the 
chief cause of their ruin. Young men of industrious habits are seldom found 


in the sinks of pollu themselves and their parents. The in- 
crease of crime among us is chiefly caused by the distaste of honest labor ; too 
many rather steal than work. if we would preserve the coming generation 
from those sins and vices w the present times, learn them good 
trades and bring them up to industrious —. ene late pans a —_— 
gard of the Sab drinking, and the perusal of obscene and unprinciple 
sheets, are causing the ruin of millions. 


Looking AHEAD.—A very handsome bride was observed to be in 
deep reflection on the wed day. One of her bridesmaids asked her the 
subject of her meditation. ‘‘I was thinking,”’ she replied, ‘‘ which of my old 
beaus I should marry in case I should become a widow.”’ 


Truty A Harp Casz.—Obe Stephens, formerly the eccentric 
representative in the Assembly from Steuben, who now keeps an hotel in 
Hornesville, tells a very story at the expense of our Fremont friends. 
Not long since a very -looking young woman stopped at Obe’s house and 
called for a room, saying that her husband would call shortly, when she wished 
him to be shown up. ‘Don after a burly, dandified ‘‘ colored pusson’’ called 
and inquired for his wife. Obe told him she could not have stopped there, as 
per = only one female guest in the house, and she was a very fine-looking 
w ly: 

‘* Dat’s her, dat’s her,’’ said the sable dandy. 

Obe thought there must be some mistake ; so he went to the lady’s room and 
informed her that a “‘ cussed nigger’’ was down below, who claimed to be her 
husband. She quietly informed him that the ‘‘colored gemm’n”’ was in 
ar fy husband, and that she wished him to be sent up to her room. 

« d——1 !’’ exclaimed Obe, with astonishment ; ‘‘is it possible that as 
good-looking a woman as you would marry a nigger ?’’ 

She assured him that it was the fact, and added : 

‘*T married much better than my sister did, after all.’’ 

* You did?’ responded Obe ; ‘‘ who in thunder did she marry ?”’ 

ae y,’’ replied the lady, with great disgust, ‘‘she’s married to a Fremont 
man ” 

The ex-representative acknowledged the corn, and extended to the ‘‘ mixed 
pair’’ the best the house could afford.—Eimira Gazette. 


JoHN Puanix.—A California paper tells the following of Lieut. 
Derby, ‘‘ John Phoenix ’’ the humorist: ‘‘ One evening, at the theatre, Phoenix 
observed a man sitting three seats in front, whom he thought he knew; he 
requested the person next to him to ‘ h the other individual with his cane.’ 
The polite stranger did so, and the disturbed person turning his head a little, 
he vered his mistake—that he was not the person he took him for. Fixing 
his attention steadfastly on the play, and affeeting unconsciousness of the 
whole affair, he left the man with the cane to settle with the other for the dis- 
turbance, who being wholly without an excuse, there was, of course, a ludi- 
crous and and embarrassing scene—during all which Phcenix was profoundly 
interested in the play. At last the man with the cane asked, rather indig- 
nant] ‘ Didn’t you tell me to punch that man with my stick ?” 

eee es!’ 

‘*¢ And what did you want ?”’ 

‘* * T wanted to see whether you would punch him or not!’”? 


A MosguitTo Story.—We defy anybody to match the following 
mosquito story, which we copy from the Boston Portfolio. It will do as a com- 
panion to the story of the Hindoo beauty, which we published two or three 
weeks ago, who was turned to ashes by a sunstroke, when her husband rang a 
bell and ordered the servant to bring fresh glasses and sweep out his mistress. 
This is the mosquito story: ‘ A veracious sea- man avers himself to have 
been an eye-witness of the following occurrence, which happened on board a 
brig lying at anchor at Para, situated on one of the mouths of the Amazon 
river. The mosquitoes at that place, as is well known, are unusually large and 
voracious, and congregate about the ships in port in incredible numbers, for 
the purpose of presenting their bills to the unseasoned strangers. One of the 
crew of the brig, drawn from his berth below by the tormenting insects, took 
a fancy to smoke a pipe upon the fore-top gallant yard, where he knew he 
would be above their reach. Unfortunately he afterwards fell asleep in the 
cross-trees, and falling from his high elevation, would have been inevitably 
crushed to death, had it not been for a thick swarm or phalanx of mosquitoes 
which ch d that t to be hovering about ten feet above the deck. 
The sailor in falling, struck upon the dense and elastic body, rebounded, and 
the mosquitoes parting, was lowered gently to the firm planks below. He was 
uninjured, save a slight sprain of the shoulder, caused by extending his arm 
while falling upon the swarm.’’ 


Mrs. W., walking on one of the wharves in New York, jocosely 
asked a sailor why a ship was always called ‘‘she.’’ ‘0, faith,’ says the 
son of Neptune, ‘‘ because the rigging costs more than the hull.”’ 


REsPECTABILITY.—* Cato, does you know dem Johnsins, up dar, 
in Congo Place, :s going to be erry ’spectable folks?’ ‘‘ Wall, Scipio, I tought 
dey war getting along very well, but I doesn’t know how ’spectable dey is.”’ 
‘* How spectable does you tink, Cato?’ ‘* Wall, guess about tree tousand dol- 
lars.”” ‘‘ More ’spectable dan dat.”’ ‘* Wall, how ’spectable is dey?’ ‘‘ Wy, 
five — dollars an’ a house an’ lot. Whey! good-bye, Cato, I must give 
’em & »*? 


A printer out west, whose first son Rappened to be a very short, 
fat little fellow, named him Brevier Full-faced Jones. 


A Siiecut MisTake.—A young buck wanted to see the daughter 
of a Presbyterian elder lately, whose house was near a mill dam. It being the 
spring of the year, the waters made considerable of a roar as they tumbled 
over the dam. The modest young gentleman tapped lightly at the door at first 
and received no answer. He tapped again—still no answer. Again and again 
he repeated his knock, but still he was unheard. Mustering up courage, he 
proceeded to inflict some severe thumps on the door, which brought the staid 
old gentleman out. 

“T suppose,’ said the youngster, who had b 
savage, from pony 3 compelled to wait so long. ‘ 
me knocking for the dam roaring.’’ 

‘The dam roaring! What do you mean, sir? How dare you speak in that 
way ?’’ said the divine, somewhat angered at hearing the young man swear in 
his presence. 

**T mean to say, sir, that I suppose you could not hear my knocking on 
account of the dam roaring.’’ 

“Dam roaring again! You young scoundrel, have you the impudence to 
insult me with a repetition of those words? Begone, sir!’’ 

‘My dear sir!’ quoth the now bewildered youth, ‘‘I intended to say that I 
presumed I could not be heard on account of the ‘dam roaring,’ ’’ laying par- 
ticular emphasis on the last two words.”’ 

‘¢ Insult on insult,’’ shouted the infuriated man, and he rushed at the poor 
fellow with the intention of ejecting him, but he was restrained by the voice of 
his daughter, exclaiming: ° 

“Papa, I apee the young man intended to say that he could not be heard 
on account of the roaring of the dam.”’ 

Oh, I beg your pardon, sir—I beg your pardon—walk in, walk in, really— 
ah well! I declare! The dam roaring! Capital! come in! That is really too 
rich. 

It is needless to add that the youngster went in, and in the excellent society 
of the young lady, soon forgot the ‘‘ dam roaring.’’ 


BROADBRIM ON PHRENOLOGY.—A Quaker being asked his opinion 
of phrenology, replied indignantly, ‘‘ Friend, there can be no good in a science 
that compels a man to take off his hat!’’ 


A young clerical gentleman relates the following anecdote of one 
of his Dutch brethren. The old fellow was about commencing one of his spiri- 
tual exercises, when, to his being a little near-sighted was added the light of 
acountry church. After clearing his throat, he gave out the hymn, prefacing 
it with the apology : 

The light ish bad, mine eyes ish dim, 
I scarce can see to sing dish hymn. 

The clerk, supposing it was the first stanza of the hymn, struck up to the 
tune of common metre. 

The old fellow, taken somewhat aback by this turn of affairs, corrected the 
mistake by saying : 





this time become slightly 
suppose you could not hear 


I didn’t mean to sing dish hymn : 
I only meant mine eyes ish dim. 

The clerk, still thinking it a continuation of the couplet, finished in the pre 
ceding strain. 

The old man at this waxed wroth, and exclaimed at the top of his voice— 

I dink ter tuyvel’s in you all— 
Dat vash no hymn to sing at all! 

An old sea captain used to say he didn’t care howhe dressed when 
abroad, “‘ because nobody knew him.’’ And he did’t care how he dressed when 
at home, “ because knew him.”’ 

A Dutchman describes New Yorkers as “ besry fine peeples” who 
** go about der streets sheating each oder, and dey call dat pi 7? 




















AMUSEMENTS. 


GREAT FAIR OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE is nov PSTAL Pa 
The Cattle Show will be held in Hamilton Square on the 14th, 15th 
and 16th days of October. . Qt 43-44 


CADEMY OF MUSIC, FOURTEENTH 
STREET. Admission One Dollar ; Secured Seats, extra, 50 
Cents; Second Tier, 50 Cents; Amphitheatre, 25 Cents. 
Doors at TM o’clock ; commencing at eight. 
Box at Academy of Music, and at Messrs. HALL & 
GON’S, No. 239 Broadway. Open daily from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
MAX: MARETZEK.................. Director and Conductor. 





For reh Is and pr i for the production of 








. Barret THEATRE. LESSEE AND 


MANAGER, MR. BROUGHAM. 
EN EVERY NIGHT. 
A FINE ENTERTAINMENT ALWAYS. 
Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 cents ; Boxes, 25 cents ; Pit 
and Gallery, 1244 cents ; Private Boxes, $5. 
Doors open at Seven; to commence at half-past Seven. 


BLO’S GARDEN. Doors open at Seven, to 


commence at Eight o’clock. Tickets Fifty Cents. 
MONDAYS, INESD. 


AYS AND FRIDAYS, 
The Wonderful RAVELS, 
Mdlle. ROBERT. 
The Ballet Company. 
Young HENGLER. 
The new Comic Pantomime or 
BLANCHE; On, THE RIVAL FAIRIES. 
Evolutions on the Tight-Rope, and Grand Ballet. German Opera 
nights, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


ALLACK’S THEATRE OPEN FOR THE 
SEASON, having undergone careful and tasteful Alterations 
and Embellishments. 
On Monday, the 29th, will be reproduced the Fairy Star, 
AGNES ROBERTSON, 
and the celebrated Dramatist and Actor, 
MR. DION ic T. 


Prices of admission: Boxes and Parquet, 60 cents; Upper Tier, 
25 cents ; Orchestra Stalls, $1. 
Doors open at Seven, to commence at half-past Seven. 


HE BROADWAY VARIETIES, 472 
Broadway, between Grand and Broome streets, 
WILL RE-OPEN ON TUESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 16th, 
WITH THE CELEBRATED 
WOOD AND MARSH JUVENILE COMEDIANS. 
9000 


UCKLEY’S NEW HALL, 585 BROADWAY, 
JAMES BUCKLEY AND SONS..............-. Proprietors. 
n every night with a new Prima Donna, Miss C. HIFFERTS, 
and a splendid programme in two parts, conclading with the Grand 
ginal Burlesque Opera, in three acts, written expressly for the 
Buckleys and entitled 
MARRY-TIN-HER ; (Maritana) Or, DON SCISSORS DE BASIN. 
Admission, 25 cents; Orchestra Seats, 50 certs. 
Doors open at 7; Concert begins at 7% o'clock. 





STRAKOSCH’S GREAT 
e CONCERT COMPANY. 
The public are respectfully informed that 
M’lle. TERESA PARODI, 


PAUL JULIEN, 
Sig. TIBERINI and 
Sig. BERNARDI, 


M. STRAKOSCH, 


FIRST GRAND CONCERT 
in New York, on or ebout the 
6TH OF OCTOBER. 
Strakosch’s Concert Company will give three Concerts in Boston, 
on the 30th of September, and 2d and 4th of October, at the Music 
Hall. 0000 


Assisted by 


under the direction of 


will give her 


INSTRUCTION. 


EVENING FREE SCHOOLS, 
VENING SCHOOLS FOR THE EDUCA- 
TION OF MALES.—Norice is hereby given, that EVENING 
SCHOOLS, for the education of Apprentices or others, whose ages or 
avocations prevent their attending the Day Schools, will be opened 
on MONDAY . VENING, October 6th, at 7 o'clock, for a term of 
twelve weeks, in the rooms of the Male Departments Of the following 


School Houses ; 
ist Warp, Scnoot House, No. 29, 91 & 99 Greenwich street. 
4TH do, do. do, No. 4, William street, near Duane, 
5TH do. do. do. No, 44, Corner North Moore and 
Varick streets, 
6TH do. do, do, No, 23, City Hall Place. 
tH do. do. do. No. 31, Monroe street, near Mont- 
gomery. 
8TH do, do. do. No. 38, Clarke street, near Broome. 
9ra do. do, do, No, 3, Corner Hudson and Grove 
streeta, 
10TH do, do. do. No. 20, Ludlow street, near Delancy. 
lita do, do, do. No. 15, Fifth street, near Avenue ©, 
l2?ra do. do. do. No, 39, One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth street, Harlem. 
po. do, do. do. No, 48, Manhattanville, 
l4ta do. do. do. No. 82, Baxter street, near Grand. 
16TH do. do. do. No, 35, Thirteenth street, near Sixth 
Avenue, 
1é6Tn = do. do. do. No. 11, Seventeenth street, near 
Eighth Avenue. 
létu do. do, do, No, 40, Twentieth street, near 
Second Avenue, 
20TH do, do, do, No, 33, Thirty-fifth street, near 
Ninth Avenue. 
22D = do, do, do. No, 28, Fortieth street, near Eighth 
Avenue, 





EVENING SCHOOLS FOR THE EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 
Norice is also given that EVENING SCHOOLS for the education 
of Females will be opened on MONDAY, October 6th, at 644 o’clock, 
in the Female Departments of the following School Houses $ 
let Warp, SonooL House, No. 29, 97 & 99 Greenwich street. 
do. do. 


4tu do, No. 26, James street, near Chatham. 

6TH do, do. do. No. 24, Elm street, near Leonard. 

ita do, do. do, No. 81, Monroe street, near Mont- 
gomery. 

Sra do. do. do. No, 38, Clarke street, near Broome, 
l0rn do. do. do, No. 20, Ludlow street, near Delancy. 
litn do. do. do. No. 15, Fifth street, near Avenue C, 
lata do. do. do. No, 21, Marion street, near Prince, 
16ta do, do, do, No. 35, Thirteenth street, near Sixth 


Avenue. 
16th do, do. do, No. 45, Twenty-fourth street, near 
Eighth Avenue, 
18ra do. do. do. No, 40, Twentieth street, near 
Second Avenue, 
22p = do, 0, . No, 28, Fortieth street, near Eighth 
A SCHOOL FoR CoLORED PropPLe (Males and Females) will also be 
opened at the School House in Laurens street, between Grand and 
Broome streets, at the same time. 
Experienced Teachers have been engaged, and everything pro- 
vided that will be required to conduct these Schools, and ford 


thorough Instruction to pupils, free of charge. Application for ad- 
mission must be made at the School Rooms as soon as the Schools 
are opened, 
An additional term of nine weeks will commence on the 5th day 
of January, 1857. 
ANDREW J. PERRY, 


Executive Committee 
ELIPHALET BOOTMAN, 
GEORGE WHITE, 
WILLIAM SINCLAIR. 

New York, September 22, 1856, 


on 
Evening Schools. 
2t44-45. 





——e 
CARD. 
OCAL INSTRUCTION.—MADAME  E. 


LODER will receive puptis in Italian Vocal Music, also in 
English and Sacred Music, on and after Monday, September 15th. 
Terma, $50 per quarter of twenty-four lessons. Residence, "147 
Fourth Avenue. 0000 





CONSERV ATOIRE DE PIANOFORTE.—Mr. 

L. M. GOTTSCHALK on the 20th instant, at Descombe’s Piano- 
forte Warercoms, No. 766 Broadway, a practical and theoretical 
course of Instruction on the Piano, on the plan of the Conservatoire 
of Paris. The pupils divided into classes of eight each. The course 
will comprise eight lessons of two hours each ; the first hour will 
be devoted to the study and performance of some symphonic master- 
piece of the great composers, carefully transcribed for eight pianos ; 
the second hour will be devoted to individual im@truction, each pupil 
in turn playing some brilliant piece by a modern piano composer. 

This plan has proved the most successful of any yet attempted in 
the Conservatoires of Europe, and is almost universally adopted. 
Each pupil in his way gets all the advantage of the instruction given 
to the others, and s general interest and spirit of emulation is 
obtained which can follow no other course of instruction. 

Persons wishing to take advantage ofthis Course will please 
er early application, as Mr G. wishes to classify the pupils accord- 
- La: Proficiency. He will thus be enabled to take players less 

than he has heretofore received, which will obviate the 
hecessity of rejecting 1 who applied last seaso: 
, $20, 


Terms of the course {at 42-47 








‘Twelve Lessons of one hour ..... 

Twelve Lessons of half an bour............-.. eoccese so on0 SD 

Apply at DESCOMBE’S Plano Warerooms, No. 106 Broadway. 
NEW BOOKS. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
LAN OF PUBLICATION.—The country 


edition will contain mo ae > tan veligho’ ~~ 
miscellan rting chronicles t field; us in a 
gence, cumin and drama, up to Thursday ev: and will be des- 
tched early on Friday morning. The New York edition will 
published on Saturday morning, and will contain the latest 
intelligences, foreign and domestic, markets, &c., up to the latest 
hour on Friday night. 


Price, 10 cents per copy. 





Six months Subscription, 1 volume .........+-+++seeeeeeeee $2 00 
ed ” 2 volumes... ++ 40 
es “ 10 volumes... .......--eeeeeeeee ++-19 00 


One copy of the News and Frank Leslie’s Gazette, $6 per annum. 

One copy of the News and Frank Leslie’s New York Journal, 
$5 50 per annum. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to FRANK LESLIE, 12 and 14 
Spruce street, New York. Communications to Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated News. 


RANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS.—Pub- 


lication Office Nos. 12 and 14 Spruce street, New York. 


FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
Subscription price Four Dollars per annum, or Ten Cents # number, 


THE NEW YORK JOURNAL, 
A monthly, containing a vast amonnt of highly interesting matter, 
with numerous {llustrations. The cheapest Journal of the kind in 
the world. Subscription price Two Dollars a year, or 18% cents 
number. Also, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE MEDIUM OF FASHION. 
THE GAZETTE OF FASHIONS AND THE BEAU MONDE, 


for October, No. 4, Vol. 6, contains two splendjd colored plates, 
double the size of any aenion Je =~ in this country or 
Europe ; also the following beaut! engravings, viz: 

4 Pull length figares in full dress, splendidly colored. 

11 Bornets, col 

1 Cap, colored. 

2 Head-dresses. 

1 Whalebone skirt. 

3 Mantillas. 

8 Bonnets. 

2 Head-dresses. 

6 Full length figures. 

2 Childrens’ full length figures. 

9 of trimmings. 

1 Berthe, 

1 Sacque, 

3 Gentlemen’s costumes, 

1 Youth’s costame, 

1 Turkish slipper. 

1 Anti-mecassar. 

1 Netted scarf. 

1 Reticule, 

1 Crest in beada, - 

1 Border for handkerchief, 
And instructions for the following articles: Turkish Slipper em- 
broidered in gold and silk.— Anti-macassar—Netted Scarf, for evening 
wear.—Crest, embroidered in beads, and the Philopena Polka, by 
James W. Pirsson. 

Among the literary articles will be found Our Monthly Review of 

Fashion and the Industrial Arts, ining a review of the 
new goods at our leading fashionable stores—! 





Life—Love and Money, or The Miser’s Ward—To Clean Gloves—Miss 
Nightingale—Chess—Cosmetics—Review of New Books, and a va- 
riety of other miscellaneous matter. 

This is the only recognized work on Fashion published in this 
country. Terms: 30 cents single copies, or $3 per annum. Ladies 
subscribing by the year will save Sixty Cents on each subscription. 

The July number commences a new volume. 

One copy of the Gazette, one year, one copy of the New York 
ay and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, one 
year, $8. 
FRANK LESLIE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 


HE INDEPENDENT.— WEEKLY AND 
RELIGIOUS FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
Circulation nearly 26,000. 
AND RAPIDLY INCREASING, 
Edited by eminent Clergymen, assisted by the following dis- 
tinguished 





REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS : 
REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D., 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
MR. CHARLES L. BRACE, 
And numerous others, 

Terms.—By mail, $2 per annum, in advance. 
ADVERTISEMENTS.—Fifteen cents per line each insertion. 
SpectmEN NoumMBERS sent gratis. 
Office, No. 22 Beekman street, New York 


OSEPH H, LADD, Publisher. 0000 ex 


= TS? 


FINE ARTS. 


GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
366 Broapway, New Yor. 


Engravings, Ol! Paintings, Artists Materials, Frames, &c. 
-- 15 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





ARK THE FACTS!—J. GURNEY’S 
establishment, No, 349 Broadway, corner of Leonard street, 
is the oldest and most extensive in the United States. 
Paes was the first to introduce the Art of Photography in this 
city. 

Gurwey has recentiy made important alterations and improve- 
ments in his establishment. 

Gurygy bas now greater facilities for producing finer work in every 
branch than has heretofore been produced in this country. 

Guevey has still in his employ the best of his old artista, 

Gurwyey has recently added to the above a talented corps of Ameri- 
can, French, and German artists. 

Guawey’s colored Photographs of all sizes need only to be seen to 
be appreciated; they speak for themselves, 

Gurney’s plain, unretoucbed Photographs were never equalled—so 
say artiste and the best judges. 

Gurygy’s Daguerreotypes are universally pronounced superior 
productions. 

Gurney has received more testimonials for his skill than any other 
artist in the profession. 

Gurney received the only medal for Photographic productions at 
the late Paris Expositi q ly 

Gurney stands at the head of the world in the Photographic Art. 

Guryey has not removed any branch of his business to any part of 
the city. 

Guryry has no connection with any other establishment in any 
part of-the city. 

Gurney attends personally to his patrons and friends, and has 
done so for the last sixteen years. 

Gurwty will be most happy to 4 that jor, and will 
still endeavor to please all who may favor him with a visit to his 
Photographic Palace of Art. 

J. GURNEY, No. 349 Broadway, corner of Leonard street. 








Gx, COOK & MERRITT, WHOLESALE 


STATIONERS, IMPORTERS AND SOLE AGENTS 


FoR 
WINDSOR AND CLIFTON MILLS PAPERS, 


4t 42-45 18 Beekman street, New York. 


[STEBESTING 





TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
REMOVAL OF 
THE TEA KETTLE 
To Broadway, near Spring street. 
STEPHEN WM. SMITH, 
has removed his stock of 
HOUSEKEEPER’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
from 560 Maipeyw Lane to 534 Broapway, 
where he will have increased facilities ‘for showing his new 
g00ds, which will be offered at as low rates 
as at the old stand. 
SHIPPING 
supplied with Galley and Table Hardware, Cutlery, &c. 
MY WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 
will be much more ful) and pl than h fore. 
STEPHEN WM. SMITH, sign of the GOLDEN TEA KETTLE, 


534 Broadway, near the st. Nicholas and Metropolitan Hotels. 
4tai-« . 








TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER QUART! 


In every household sure to please, ° 
the Creams and Ices quickly freeze. 





STEPHEN WM. SMITH, . 
Sign of the golden Tea Kettle, 534 Broadway, near Spring street. 
4t 41-44 





EAFNESS.—REIN’S IMPROVED 
ORGANIC AURICLES, a new, powerful and indispensable 
apparatus for Deaf persons, (the most perfect ever invented,) to be 
had at BRIDGMAN & Co’s, Chemists, 158 Grand street, New York. 
Price $6 and upwards. Sent to the country. Description gratis. 





HE ONLY SNUFF WORTH A SNUFF 
Is DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF, ror sone 
DEAFNES6, PAIN IN THE HEAD, AND THE WORST FORMS OF 
GATARRE. Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, on receipt 
of $1 cents, in stamps or specie, from the Depot of the Proprietor and 
Manufecturer, J. Dunwo, Albany, N. Y. 
6 mo 82-58 





R. LEVETT’S New and Improved Atmos- 

pressure plates for Artificial Teeth give the greatest 

, and are very aa aaa wens thom. 

The public is respectfuily invited to call and examine every real 

improvement of the day. No. 12 Waverly Place, near Broadway. 
Established 1835. 


alt W. 


IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER'S great Wig and Hair Repository 439 
Broadway, sole office fer the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
ranted not to stain the skin nor burn the bair. Orders through 
attended to with punctuality and in a satisfactory manner. 

Please cut this out. e 
12 mo 23-75 


ONES’ SUPERIOR FLAVORING EX- 
TRACTS OF VANILLA, ROSE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for flavoring c , cakes, ices, jellies, 
mange, These Extracts have justly obtained a 
wide-spread celebrity for the identity and purity of their flavors. 
Jones’ Extract of Cochineal, for giving a bright and beautiful color 
to fancy dishes, is a desideratum long sought for. Ladies of discern- 
ment and taste use these articles in preference to all others. Price 
of —_- cents per bottle, Manufactured and sold, wholesale and 
retail, by 
JOHN JONES, Druggist, 722 Houston street, New York. 
12 mo 9-61 


ARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
P APERIENT. In all cases of irritation or acidity of the sto- 
mach, beart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medi- 
cine of great utility. 

TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 

In cases of Indigestion, and various ills to which that complaint 
gives rise, it is an invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe 
and efficacious. 

TARRANT’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBER’S AND COPAIBA 
has become very popular. Prepared and sold, wholesale and re- 
tall, by 

Joun A. TaRRANT, Druggist, No. 27§ Greenwich street, corner o 
Warren street, New York. 

THORN’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF COPAIBA AND SARSAPA- 
RILLA has acquired the utmost fame in almost every part of Europe, 
it has been examined, approved of, and sanctioned by the faculty of 

dici and reco ded by the most eminent of the profession, 
Prepared by J. B, Thorn, Chemist, London, and for sale, wholesale 
and retail, by J. A. TARRANT, sole agent for the United States, 278 
Greenwich street, New York. 
0000 








STATE OF NEW YORK, 


ECRETARY’S OFFICE, ALBANY, Aug. 12, 
1856.—TO THE SHERIFF OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 
NEW YORK—Sie : Notice is hereby given, that at the General Elec- 
tion to be held in this State on the Tuesday succeeding the first 
Monday of November next, the following officers are to be elected, 
to wit. : 
A Governor in the place of Myron H. Clark: 
A Lieutenant-Governor in the place of Henry J. Raymond ; 
A Canal Commissioner in the place of Cornelius Gardiner ; 
An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of Thomas Kirkpatrick ; 
A Clerk of the Court of Appeais in the place of Benjamin F. Har- 
wood, deceased ; 
All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December 


next. 

Thirty-five Electors of President and Vice President of the United 
States ; 

A Representative in the Thirty-fifth Congress of the United States 
for the Third Congressional District, composed of the First, Second, 
Third, Fifth and Eighth Wards in the City and County of New York. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fourth Con- 
gressional District, com ») «i of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Four- 
teenth Wards of the said City and County, e 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congres- 
sional District, composed of the Seventh and Thirteenth Wards of 
the said City and County, and the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Wards in the City of Brooklyn, in the County of 
Kings. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Sixth Congres- 
sional District, composed of the Eleventh, Fifteenth and Seventeenth 
Wards of the City of New York. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Seventh Con- 
gressional District, composed of the Ninth, Sixteenth and Twentieth 
Wards of the City of New York. 

Also, a yooc}wr in the sald Congress for the Eighth Con- 
gressional District, composed of the Twelfth, Eighteenth, Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth, Twenty-first and Twenty-second Wards of the 
City of New York. 

City and County officers also to be elected: 

A Mayor in the place of Fernando Wood; 

Two Governors of the Almshouse In the places of Isaac Bell, Jr., 
and Simeon Sooper , 

Also, Sixteen Members of Assembly for said City and County; 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December 
next. Yours respectfally, 

N. G. STANTON, Jr., Dep., Secretary of State. 
Suerirr’s Orrice, New Yor, Aug. 20, 1866. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of 
State, and the requirements of the statute In such case made and 
provided. JAMES ©. WILLET, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York: 

All the public newspapers in the country wil) publish the above 
once in each week until the election, and then hand in their bills for 
advertising the same, so that they may be laid before the Board of 
Supervisors, and for payment. See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, 
chap. 6 title 3, article 3, part 1, page 140. 

10 t-89-48 





O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A RETIRED 


Clergyman, restored to health in a few days, after many years 
ef great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known the means of 
cure. Will send (free) the prescription used. Direct to the Rev. JOHN 
M. DAGNALL, No. 59 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


RE YOU GETTING BALD?—DO YOU 
wish your hair to be soft and silky? Mothers! shall your 
children have good heads of hair? Use Bogle’s celebrated Hyperion 
Fluid. Should the color be unpleasing, Bogie’s Electric Hair Dye 
will magically change it to a black or brown of the most natural 
description. For the complexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is unri- 
valled. These articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold 
by = proprietor, W. BOGLE Boston, and Agents throughout the 
world, 
0000 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—SOOTHING YET 

SEARCHING.—Free from mineral ingredients, these pills 
sooth and heal the irritated membranes of the stomach and the 
bowels, while they expe! all morbid matter from those organs end 
imbue them with new vigor. Sold at the manufactories, No. 80 
Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, London; and by all 
druggists, at 25c., 624¢c., and $1 per box. 





ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for thet manufactured by 


the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 
as we cusrantee it tu be free from any trace of deleterious matter. 
For sale to the trade by Joun Dwioat & Co., No. 11 Old Slip. 

12 mo 34-65 








Fok A PURGE take Ayers Pills. 
FOR VENIS take Ayer's Pilla, ; 
FOR A take Ayers Cherry Pectoral. 
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A DAUGHTER’S VENGEANCE; 
A TALE OF FASHIONABLE LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
BY MATTHEW MAIZE, Esc., 
AUTHOR OF ‘THR WALL STREET SCHEMER,”’ ETO., BTC. 
Tarim We Fomorn, in the Close Oates of the District” 
Court for the Southern District of New York. 








CHAPTER II].—MR. EDGERTON APPEARS IN HIS TRUB 
CHARACTER. 


As the shadows flit past in the camera, so must the scene 
in a romance appear and disa, s m the “ benefit’’ 
on which her heart was set, I turn again to the humble 
abode of the dying actress. 

Still, as before, the glorious stars looked in—looked in 
calmly, ht and beautiful; and still, as before, Ethel sat 
by the bedside and held her mother’s hand in hers. 

A silence aimost palpable ed around, for Mrs. Ar- 
lington had fallen into a deep slumber; yet death was so 
near at hand, that Ethel had to lean far over and = her 
cheek close to her mother’s lips, to assure herself that she 
still breathed. 

And there she sat in the dim, room, coun 
the very moments of a parent’s life, and from tha’ 
into the bleak future; and there was no soli beacon- 
light for her to direct her course by—nothing but a brave 
heart and iron will to aid her in her life- 

At length Mrs. Arli unclosed her eyes and looked 
around wonderingly. ‘‘Where have they all gone?’’ she 
asked. 

‘Who, mother dear ?’’ 

“The strange, beautiful forms that surrounded me, 
floating all about in the air.”’ 

‘¢ You have been dreaming,’’ Ethel strove to say, cheer- 
fully, but her voice almost failed ; she knew too well that 
it was but a foreshadowing of wan Lg i enti 

“Yes, yes, I have been dream: ” > sineee 
a sweet smile resting on her lips a she spoke. ‘ dreamed 
I was on the stage again, surrounded by applauding 
crowds; I heard the sound of music, and the voices of the 
other performers, but on a sudden it all disappeared, com 
plete darkness succeeded for one moment, then came 
myriads of bright-winged seraphs, floating in the rainbow~- 
colored air, and beckoning me away, away, away. This 
was no dream, Ethel, it was reality.’’ 

Ethel’s tears were falling fast now, but she turned her 
head away, so that her mother should not see them. 

‘Only one thought clouds my dying hour,’’ the invalid 
continued, ‘‘ that is, leaving you to struggle in poverty; 
but I know you will always remain good and pure, and 
that God will aid you in your s les.’’ 

‘*] will trust in him, mother, so be at peace; but hark 
I hear a footstep on the stair.’’ 

‘If it should be my poor boy—yet I dare not hope it;’’ 
and Mrs. Arlington heaved a deep sigh. 

Ethel had hastened to the door at the first sound, and 
now said in a low voice: ‘It is Mr. Edgerton; I see 
him in the other room.’’ F 

‘« He comes from the theatre; I well know now that you 
have enough to provide for present necessities, at all events. 
God be praised for all his mercies!’’ and Mrs. Arlington 
clasped her wan hands in gratitude. 

Ethel kissed her mother as the words died from her lips, 
and then hurried into the adjoining apartment, leaving the 
door that communicated partly open. This room was 
much smaller than the other, and was fitted up with some 
attempt at comfort as a sitting room; there were scanty 
curtains over the windows, one or two strips of carpet 
on the floor, and a large easy chair in which . Arling- 
ton had been accustomed to the day, before she was 
confined to her bed, watching her daughter’s busy fin- 
gers ply the needle, or listening to the rich melody of her 
voice, as she recalled the past to her by re- some 
often-acted play. 

Ethel scarcely had time to light the ae Se stood 
upon the table when the door opened, and Mr. 
was before her. He was a man somewhat past the prime 
of life, tall, well made, and with a countenance that, 
without being in the least degree handsome, possessed a 
sort of strange fascination, which induced you after look- 
ing at it once to look at it —_ and again, nor could you 
tell at first whether he insp confidence or antipathy. 

Ethel’s keen perception had searched him through and 
through, though, and as she herself said, she never found 
herself in his presence without a shudder. On the present 
occasion he saluted her with the utmost courtesy, and 
as he too: possession of the arm-chair, asked kindly after 
her mother’s health. 

‘She is failing very rapidly,’’ Ethel answered; ‘‘the 





oa ives me no hope. But tell me of the t; 
t will gladden her heart to know that she is not quite 
forgotten.’’ 


“T regret to state that it has proved a complete failure,” 
Mr. Edgerton said, in a éold, tone; ‘‘ there was not 
money enough in the house to pay expenses.’’ 

Ethel’s eyes flashed as she listened. “The 
heartless wretches,’’ she muttered between her 
teeth ; “‘ but they shall rue@this, they shall, shall !’’ 

Grandly beautiful she looked as she towered there in her 
sublime anger, and Mr. Edgerton’s cold eye feasted itself on 
her magnificence. 

“Do not s so loud,’’ he said, ‘‘ there is no necessity 
for you mother to know this.’’ 

** No, no, she must not know it,’’ Ethel answered: “let 


titude. ’ 

‘* And as for yourself,’’ Edgerton continued, “‘ your wel- 
fare shall be my care ; ‘sit jm and listen roy 

She had remained standing all this time, but now she 
sank trembling into a chair beside him. He passed his arm 
over the back of her chair, and his hand came in contact 
with her shoulder. She shrank away from his touch as 
from some loathsome reptile. Edgerton observed it, and 
smiled a scornful but triumphant smile. 

“*T have told you,’’ he went on to say, drawing his seat 
still closer to hers, ‘‘ that your welfare shall be my care, 
and so it shall; hitherto you have trembled in my pre. 
sence.’’ 

‘« Not trembled,’’ she interrupted, looking steadily in his 
eyes ; ‘‘I do not fear you, I only distrust.”’ 

“Well, use what term you please, but you have borne 
me no affection ; hereafter I trust to win your love.”’ 

His eyes were fixed upon her, and he allowed his arm to 
approach @ little nearer to her person. 

* What do you mean?’’ she asked in a suppressed voice 
**T do not understand you.’’ 

‘*T mean,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that my wealth will surround 
you with every luxury, protect you from every harm.’’ 

She drew herself up and kept looking steadily at him , 
but never spoke a word. 

‘* And you will learn to love me in time.’’ Still closer 
his arm came, and still further she withdrew from the con- 


tact. 

ene Sean, An in a suppressed 
tone, which she apedder oaks, “foam tate te pon 
no longer; how dare you, with a wife and children, whose 


respect you claim, use such words to me, and at such 
time ?”’ 

For the continuation of this Romance, see the 
ILLUSTRATED LEDGER OF Price Four Cents, 


oS a. Published at 12 and 
New York. 





4 STREET 
Be sure to ask for “THE TLLUSTRATED 
LEDGER OF ROMANCE.”’ 








ho away and never know the depth of man’s ingra; © 
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GEORGE STEERS. 


Gronce Sterns was born in the District 
of Columbia in the year 1819, and was 
consequently but thirty-seven years of 
age at the time of his death. His parents 
were English, his aged mother is stili 
living in the city of New York. He was 
naturally of a most retiring disposition, 
and it was from this reason that so few 
persons were made aware, from personal 
observation and experience, of his large 
heart and noble manly qualities; no one 
was ever more beloved by his personal 
friends than was George Steers. In No. 
13, volume first, of our Illustrated Paper, 
with the description of the launch of the 
steamship Niagara, will be found a de- 
tailed biographical sketch of Mr. Steers. 
On Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 25th, 
Mr. Steers left his residence in a carriage 
for the purpose of spending a few days 
with his family, then in the country. 
After crossing the ferry, he proceeded 
leisurely on his way until he came oppo- 
site Calvary cemetery, when a laborer 
observed that Mr. Steers was endeavoring 
to stop his horses, which were noticed to 
be going at rather unusual speed. When 
fifty yards from the cemetery fence, 
Mr. Steers was observed to throw the 
reins on the horses’ backs and spring 
from the vehicle. ‘This ill-advised leap 
cost Mr. Steers his life; he was almost 
immediately surrounded by some perso- 
nal friends, who were fortunately on the 
road, and by them Mr. Steers was rapidly 
conveyed to his residence, which he 
reached a few moments past 3 o'clock. 
The dying man gave slight evidences of 
consciousness from the time he was in- 
jured up to the time of his death, which 
took place a few moments past 9 o’clock. 
Once or twice he articulated the name of 
his beloved wife, showing that his last 
moments of consciousness were bestowed 
upon the beings he most loved. 

From the notice above referred to, we 
find that at the age of ten years he builta 
scow eight feet long, which his brother 
broke to pieces, lest George should get 
drowned. At sixteen years of age he 
built a sail-boat sixteen feet long, which 
beat the Gladiator three miles in a race 
of twenty-four, causing unbounded aston- 
ishment. The year after he built the 
row-boat Jno. C, Stevens, thirty feet long, 
weighing one hundred and forty pounds, 
and with a full crew on board only draw- 
ing four inches of water. At ninetcen 
he built the Manhattan sail-boat, of 
twenty-seven tons, forty-four feet in 
length, fourteen feet eight inches beam, 
six feet deep. At twenty-one he built 
the pilot-boat Wm. G. Hagstaff, for the 
Jersey pilots. Her speed was so great 
that she passed with ease any of the 
boats belonging to the New York pilots. 
The Syren and Sybil were next built for 
the New York Yacht Club. 

In 1842, Mr. Steers built the schooner St. Mary the First, of two 
hundred and fifty tons burthen: could beat any schooner that ever 
went ouside of Sandy Hook. In six weeks’ notice he built one small 
steamer for Seneca Lake, which gave entire satisfaction to the 
owners. In the year 1844 he built two steamers for Lake Ontario. 
The Genessee Chief, built in sixty days, of four hundred and fifty 
tons, is still running, and is considered the best boat ever on the 
lake. The yacht Una, built for J. M. Waterbury, was never beaten 
in a race until George Steers built a boat that accomplished it. The 
€ornelia, a schooner built for the Yacht Club, was very fast, and gave 
universal satisfaction. The Queen of the West, built at Buffalo, is 
the fastest and smoothest-going boat in the world. Six boats, of the 
same size and for the same line, were built at the same town by other 
parties, but none of them ever approached the Queen of the West 





FUNERAL OF GEORGE STEERS. 






GEORGE STEERS, DECEASED, FROM AN AMBROTYPE BY BRADY. 


The world-famed yacht America, one hundred 
and seventy tons, was commenced in December, 1850, and left for 
England in the month of June following. The yacht Silvie, one 
hundred tons, was built at the same time, and is now owned in 
England. She is very fast. The America, in the celebrated race, 
sailed sixty miles, and beat all England nearly one-third the distance. 
Mr. Steers built many other clipper ships, which have had no equals 
for speed or beauty in our merchant service, and closed his career 
with the U. 8. steamship Niagara and the Adriatic, for Collins’ line, 
a vessel which, when completed, will have no rival in the world. 
The success Mr. Steers has met with has not been the result of 
accident, but the development of an early conceived principle, which 
he has carried out in every vessel he has built. His system, con- 
ceived when a mere boy, and now illustrated in the form of the 


in speed or comfort. 
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THE ASSEMBLED MULTITUDE TAKING A LAST LOOK AT THE CORPSE. 


Niagara, is based upon the assumptio 

that for a vessel Aaypn | easily, steadil 

and rapidly, the displacement of water 
must be nearly uniform along the lines, 
When he laid the keel of the pilot boat 
Mary Taylor, he engaged in advance, to 
make a faster, a dryer, and a steadier 
craft than had ever left the port of New 
York, so confident was he of his power, 
and he succeeded exactly according to 
his expectations. Previous to this achieve- 
ment, a vessel had never been built 
where the centre of displacement had 
not been forward of the beam. Fears 
were generally entertained that this “‘ new 


form ”’ would prove a failure. Some pre- 
dicted that this vessel would plunge 
under water, others thought that in 


rough weather no one could live on deck, 
all of which prophecies are certainly con- 
tradicted by fact. For, encountering less 
resistance from the narrow bows, the 
vessel went faster, and experienced no 
corresponding strain, and suffered no 
more in rough weather than in the sum- 
mer breeze. The advantages of Mr. 
Steers’ system of ship building may be 
thus summed up: greater speed with the 
same tonnage and canvas; greater stabi- 
lity in the vessel—that is, an increased 
hold upon the water; greater evenness and 
equality of motion, resulting from an 
equalised leverage—since the masts, as 
levers, work more uniformly upon the 
fulcrum of the ship; greater endurance, 
because there is less strain in rapid sail- 
“Sing, or in rough weather; steadiness of 
motion, which enables her in sailing to 
keep close to the wind and lose but little 
leeway. 





FUNERAL OF GEORGE STEERS, 
CONSTRUCTOR OF THE ADRIATIC AND 
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NIAGARA. 
N THE funeral of the lamented Steers took 
INQ \\ ange on Sunday, September 28th, from 
\Y nis late residence, No. 91 Cannon street. 


\ Long before the hour appointed for the 
\y ceremonies, the street literally overflowed 
with sympathising friends—the people of 
the entire city mourned. The coffin was 
placed in the hall; a free admission was 
given for the thousands of sorrowing 
eople to look upon the deceased for the 
fast time. To gratify so just a feeling 
was found impossible, considering the 
thousands present. When the “sacred 
dust” was removed to the front of the 
house, and shrouded in state, it was gazed 
upon by the friends present, who passed 
by in mournful procession, and shed in- 
voluntarily tears of deep, heartfelt regret. 
The funeral services were conducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Clapp, of the church of the 
Nativity, and the Rev. Dr. Parker, of the 
Mariner’s floating church. After the 
corpse was placed in the hearse, the pall 
bearers, E. K. Collins, Fernando Wood, 
Geo. F. Allen, Jas. M. Waterbury, Mike Walsh, Capt. Hudson, U.S. 
N., Andrew Mills, John Dimon, Stephen Smith, Edward Farren, and 
Jas. L. Smith of the Sunday Courier, took their places, and the cor- 
tege proceeded slowly on its way ** the city of the dead. Alon 
the whole line of march the streets and sidewalks were crowded. 
In the order of the procession the citizens marched three abreast, 
numbering over a thousand. Then came various lodges of the 
Masonic order, including the Mariners’ Lodge, comprising over four 
hundred members. The hearse followed, with the pall bearers on 
foot, after which came nearly a hundred carriages, containing the 
relatives and friends of the deceased, together with many of our 
most prominent citizens and the employes ef the Navy Yard. The 
deceased was buried in Greenwood cemetery, the family burial place, 
immediately joining the one indicated by the Firemen’s monument. 
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